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Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tsts will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During more than six and one-half years these pic- 
tures have appeared in this paper, and their excel- 
lence has been universally commented upon. We have 
recetved numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and 
publish the subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating 
a selection. 

New names constantly added. 


Adelina Patti, Ivan E.. Morawski, ition Mason, 


Sembrich, Clara Morris, P. S. set 
Christine Nilsson, Mary Anderson, Neupe 

Scalchi, Sara Jewett, Hubert de Blanck, 
Trebelli. Rose Coghlan, Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze, Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., Max Bruch, 


L. G. Gottschalk, 

Antoine de Kontski, 
B. Mills, 

E. M. Bowman, 

Otto Bendix, 


Anna de Bellocca, Kate Claxton, 
Etelka Gerster, Maude Granger, 
Nordica, Fanny Davenport, 
Josephine Yorke — a 
Emilie Ambre, yenevieve Ward, 


Emma Thursby, May Fielding, W. H. Sherwood 
Teresa Carrefio, Ellen Montejo, Stagno. 

Kellogg, Clara L.—2, Lilian Olcott, gobe McCullough, 
Minnie Hauk, Louise Gage Courtney, Ivini, 

Materna, Richard Wagner, pak Raymond, 
Albani, Theodore Thomas, er Wallack, 
Annie Louise Cary, Dr. Damrosch, McKee Rankin, 
Emily Winant, Campanini, Boucicault, 

Lena Little, Guadagnini, Osmund Tearle, 
Mario-Celli. Constantin Sternberg, Lawrence Barrett, 


Chatterton-Bohrer, Dengremont, 


ossi, 
Stuart Robson, 


Mme. Fernandez, Galassi, 

Lotta, Hans Balatka, ames Lewis, 
Minnie Palmer, Arbuckle, dwin Booth, 
Donaldi, Liberati, an Treuman, 
Marie Louise Dotti, Ferranti, A. Cap 
Geistinger, Anton Rubinstein Secs” 
Fursch-Madi,—2, Del Puente, Mrs. Helen Ames, 
Catherine Lewis, oseffy, Marie Litta, 

Zélie de Lussan, , Mme. Julia Rive-King, Emil Scaria, 
Blanche Roosevelt, Hope Glenn, Hermann Winkelmann, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Louis Blumenberg, Donizetti, 


Titus d’ Ernesti, Frank Vander Stucken, William W. Gilchrist, 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Hensche!,Frederic Grant Gleason, Ferranti, 

Charles M, Schmitz, Ferdinand von Hiller, pn ed Brahms, 
Friedrich von Flotow, Robert Volkmann, eyerbeer, 

Franz Lachner, ulius Rietz, Moritz Moszkowsk’, 
Heinrich Marschner, fax Heinrich, Anna Louise Tanner, 
Frederick Lax, E. A, Lefebre, Filoteo Greco, 
Nestore Calvano, Ovide Musin, Wilhelm Junck, 


William Courtney, Anton Udvardi, Fannie Hirsch, 
Josef Staudig], Alcuin Blum, Michael Banner, 
ulu Veling, Joseph Koegel, Dr, S. N. Penfield, 
Mrs. Minnie Richards, Dr. osé Godoy, F, W. Riesberg, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Carlyle Petersilea, Emmons Hamlin, 


Otto Sutro, 
Carl Faelten, 


Carl Retter, 
George Gemiinder, 


Calixa Lavallee, 
Clarence Eddy, 


Franz Abt, Emil Liebling, Belle Cole, 

Fannie Bloomfield, Van Zandt, Carl Millécker, 

3. E. Jacobsohn W. Edward Heimendahl, Lowell Mason, 

>. Mortimer Wiske Mme, Clemelli, Georges Bizet, 

J. O. Von Prochazka, Albert M. Bagby, ohn A. Broekhoven, 


Edvard Grieg, 

Eugene D’Albert, 

Lili Lehmann, 

William Candidus, 
Franz Kacisel, 

Franz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone Barton, 
Thomas Ryan, 

Achille Errani 


W. Waugh Lauder, 
Hans von Biilow, 
Clara Schumann, 
Joachim, 
Samuel S. Sanford, 
Franz Liszt, 
Christine Dossert, 
Jora Henninges. 
A. A. Stanley, 


tdgar H. Sherwood, 

Ponchielli, 

Edith Edwards, 

Carrie Hun-King. 

Pauline L’ Allemand, 

Verdi, 

Hummel Monument, 

—_ Svendsen, 
nton Dvorak, 


King Ludwig } a Ernst Catenhusen, Saint-Saens, 
Jos. Brambach, Heinrich’ Hofmann, Pablo de Sarasate, 
a Schradieck, Charles Fradel. Jules Jordan. 


E would advise the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation to become a corporate body as quickly as 
possible if it desires to occupy a commanding position. 
It ean do so next summer at Indianapolis, where the in- 
corporation can be effected under the laws of the State 
of Indiana. The association also needs a live and highly 
active finance committee, which would have a consider- 
able amount of work to do now as the case stands. 
=e 
EW YORK is favored this season with an unusual 
number of organ recitals, the most conspicuous of 
which are those of Mr. John White and Mr. S. P. War- 
ren. The old days of slovenly organ-playing are quickly 
passing away and a mere accompanist is now seldom 
found in an important position. Organists are now 
rising to the dignity of the virtuoso. Their conducting 
of choral work is also improving and lagging tempos 
and want of precision are not so noticeable as formerly. 
-_ 
HE first production to-night at the Metropolitan 
Opera-House of “Tristan und Isolde,” Wagner's 
greatest work, is the most important musical event of 
the season. That it is recognized as such may be 
gathered from the fact that not a seat in the house 
could be obtained after last Saturday. The performance 
is bound to be a remarkable one, since the cast contains 
the greatest artists in their respective roles, viz., Nie- 
mann as 7réstan, Lehmann as /so/de, Brandt as Bran- 
géane, and Fischer as King Marke. Anton Seidl will 
conduct the performance according to Wagner's inten- 
tions, and the rehearsals have been of such a thorough 
and exhaustive nature that no doubt the ensemble will 
leave nothing to be desired. 

An analytical review of “Tristan und Isolde” from 
the able pen of our esteemed contributor, Mr. Gustav 
Kobbé, musical critic of the Afaz/ and Express, will be 
found on another page of this journal. 


— 


HERE is a great deal of harm inflicted upon every 
art by persons who, although they may mean well 
and be conscientious, are incompetent to deal with the 
important practical affairs connected with art. For in- 
stance, encyclopedias, biographical works, histories and 
text-books are of great practical value in the pursuit of 
any art or science to which they apply, and it will readily 
be admitted that they should be produced or published 
by only competent compilers or authors. We are led 
to these observations through reading the circular issued 
by one Mr. Jones, of Canaseraga, N. Y., who, while ad- 
vocating the claims of a “ Hand-book of American 
Music and Musicians,’ recently published by him, and 
calling it a most important work, says: ‘‘Some idea of 
its character and scope may be gained from the follow- 
ing features: Biographies of American musicians, both 
native and foreign born, from the earliest time to the 
present,” and then Mr. Jones says there are upward of 
two hundred of them. To say that there are but two 
hundred names of such musicians, considering the dead 
and the living, and then to claim that “‘ America is 
rapidly coming to the front as a musical nation,” as said 
Mr. Jones says, is to destroy the theory with the assumed 
fact. We believe the dead alone number more than two 
hundred names, while we can furnish Mr. Jones with 
about five hundred more from our subscription lists 
among the living, who are entitled to recognition. A 
hand-book of such a kind must embrace in its list the 
name of every composer, performer of national renown, 
conductor, critic and literary musician, manufacturer of 
great instruments as well as every philanthropist—the 
names, for instance, of Peabody and Reuben Springer, 
demanding a foremost wh tra 





AN ELECTRIC EDITORIAL. 


HE MUSICAL COURIER of last week contained 
an editorial which has given evidence of the fact 
that developments in electricity are still in their infancy, 
for its appearance had the electric effect of providing a 
great daily with an advertising contract and the readers 
of that daily with chapters of musical criticism not en- 
joyed by them before this season. 
The editorial we refer to is the following: 


NOTICE AND ADVERTISEMENT. 
The readers of the Sua have grave reasons for complaining of that jour- 
nal’s illiberal and dangerous policy of not noticing the performances of opera 
in German at the Metropolitan Opera-House. Not once since the beginning 
of the season has a notice or criticism of the most important musical events 
at present to be witnessed in this country appeared in the columns of so 
great a daily journal as the New York Sua, and habitual readers of that 
paper have had to turn to other sources of information it they wanted to 
know what was to take place or what had occurred at the Metropolitan 
Opera-House. This lack of fulfillment of the mission of a newspaper, viz., 
to give to its readers, if nothing else, at least the news of the day, will be 
found accounted for by glancing over the advertising columns of the Sun. 
For some reason or other, best known probably to the management of the 
Metropolitan Opera-House, no advertisement of that institution's perform- 
ances can be found in the advertising columns of the Sua: hinc ille 


New York daily papers with the laudable exception of the 7>Zéume and the 
Evening Post. A more barefaced coercion of managers into 

of injustice toward readers cannot well be imagined. Furthermore, if 
once it be admitted that the advertising columns of a paper have anything 
to do with its editorial columns, the next question that will arise is, How 
far does this interdependence extend ? Does the length of the advertisement 
influence also the length of the not’ce? And if it does gauge the length of 
the notice, does it also bear upon the character of the notice or criticism ? 
These are questions which must necessarily obtrude themselves upon the 
minds of thoughtful readers of the Su» and the other papers pursuing the 
shme policy. 

Immediately after the publication of the above in our 
columns there appeared the regular advertisement of the 
Metropolitan Opera-House in the Sun's columns, and 
the very next opera performed after Wednesday, viz 
“Tannhiduser,” received a notice extending over one- 
half a column, and the first notice it was in that great 
daily of German opera in this city during the present 
season. If we were in the advertising business we could 
claim the usual 25 per cent. commission and a patent 
besides for electric editorials which produce advertising 
contracts. 





THE BERLIOZ MONUMENT. 
FTER having crushed the living Hector Berlioz un- 
der an avalanche of contempt and insults, the 
Parisians have just exalted the dead artist’s memory to 
an apotheosis of bronze and marble. Such is the law of 
retribution. > 3 

Hector Berlioz, whose statue was unveiled at Paris’on’ 
the 19th ult., on the Vintimille place, was born at the 
Céte Saint-André on December 11, 1803. During nearly 
half a century he filled France and, in fact, all 
Europe with the echo of his fame, without being able to 
gain the sympathy of a public which was more surprised 
at than interested in the temerity of his conceptions. 
Too much decried by some, too much lauded by others, 
fighting to the bitter end, but without apparent result, 
against the obstinate indifference of his own country- 
men, he died at Paris on March 8, 1869, leaving by a 
strange irony of fate unknown and almost obscene 
works, protected, however, by a glorious name, 

To-day reaction has set in, the shades of Berlioz are 
avenged ; they are avenged a little too much possibly, 
for the public, carried away by a thoughtless impulse, 
now confounds in its very enthusiasm things that de- 
serve to be hissed at with others that ought to gain the 
highest possible praise. It seems, therefore, that the 
hour has come when it is the duty of criticism to gauge 
the master’s intentions and the value of his work. 

The chief characteristic of Berlioz was a want of 
equilibrium between his thought and his form, or, if one 
prefers, between his genius and his talent. 

Capable of very high conceptions, he is often incapable 
of realizing them. His ideal, always elevated, usually 
floats around in mist or a vague shadow which even his 
technic could not always dispel. Wherever his inspira- 
tion follows with equal pace the audacious flight of his 
thought he attains the highest possible artistic results 
but wherever the spirit does not succeed in lifting his 
heavy wings he exhausts himself in vain efforts to lift 
himself above the plane of mediocrity. 

The reason of this conflict, the tragic weight of which 
Berlioz felt continuously, must partially be sought in his 
insufficient early studies. Be it that he commenced them 
too late, or that he was impatient of the yoke, or could 
not bend himself under discipline, he never succeeded in 
becoming a master of classical forms. Thus he affected 
all his life long a contempt for fugue writing, simply be- 
cause he was himself not able to write a good one. The 
mock fugue which occurs in the “ Damnation of Faust” 
stops short of breath before it has arrived anywhere even 
half-way. 

Richard Wagner narrates somewhere how his teacher, 
Weinlich, after having initiated him into the secrecies of 
double counterpoint and fugue, said to him: “It is prob- 
able that you will never have to write a fugue; but learn 
how to write one and you will be technically independent 
in your art, and all the rest will become easy.” 

Berlioz never was independent in his art, and it is for 
that very reason that he often missed the high aim which 
his ambitious vision had showed him. Wherever he at- 
tained it, despite this serious drawback, it was only 
when the power of his genius conquered or upset the 
obstacles which embarrassed his talent. 

Berlioz as a composer must be considered from two 
different points of view, viz.,as a symphonic and as a 
dramatic writer. He is, in fact, neither one nor the 
other. His proper field, that in which he has achieved 
greatness, holds the balance between symphonic and 
theatrical music, and indeed is the very union of both. 
Look, for instance, at the “ Damnation of Faust” and 


e “ Romeo and Juliet” symphony—they are the most 
striking examples. But this indecision can also be traced 
in every other work of Berlioz’s, from the “ Fantastic 
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John F, Luther, 


Each is like a battle- 


Symphony” to the “ Trojans.” 
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field, on which the instrumental and the dramatic writer 
are engayed in mortal combat for superiority instead of 
fraternally working toward the same artisticend. And 
in this lies truly the solution of the problem of Berlioz’s 
partial failure as a composer. [Had he understood what 
Wagner created when he begot the music-drama, the 
honor of having found this highest and most logical 
art-form would have fallen to France instead of to Ger- 
many. It was not reserved for Berlioz to complete this 
reform, but he at least prepared the way. 

Such as it is, however, with all its irritating defects 
and all its marvelous qualities, Berlioz’s art-work is the 
product of aman of genius. If he had heen prepared for 
his work by a more thorough and equal musical educa- 
tion, the master would doubtless have achieved more; 
but even such as it is, his art-work amply suffices to in- 
sure for him coveted immortality. 

It is, therefore, with hearty acclamation that we re- 
produce in this issue a print of the monument with which 
the French nation, somewhat tardily, has recognized the 
merits of its greatest composer. 


“Tristan und Isolde.” 
By GUSTAV KOBBE.* 


HE libretto of “ Tristan und Isolde ” is almost as thor- 
oughly Wagner's creation as the score; for while 
he drew the idea of the story from old legends, he so 
altered and adapted these to his purpose that he may be 
said to have infused dramatic life into his hero and 
heroine. How the story is developed, and how perfectly 
the music follows the incidents and expresses the emo- 
tions of persons concerned in the drama, can be best ex- 
plained by dealing with libretto and score in one running 
account after a brief reference to the plot. 

Tristan is deputed by Marke, King of Cornwall, to 
bring /so/de, the widow of Moro/d, King of Ireland, who 
was slain by 7réstan in battle, to Cornwall that she may 
become his queen. 7rzstan and /sol/de, unbeknown to 
one another, become enamored of each other, and during 
the voyage from Ireland to Cornwall /so/de determines 
to end her sorrow, because of a love she deems unre- 
quited, by drinking a death potion. 77r¢stan readily 
consents to share it with her. But Brangdne, Isolde's 
companion, substitutes a love potion for the death po- 
tion. This rouses their feeling from love to resistless 
passion. Not long after they reach Cornwall they are 
surprised in the castle garden by the King and his suite, 
and 7rés/au is severely wounded by Melot. Kurwenai, 
Tristan's faithful retainer, bears him to his native place, 
Kareol. Hither /so/de follows him, arriving in time to 
fold him in her arms as he expires. She breathes her 
last over his corpse. 

The work opens with an introduction, in which we 
hear some of the motives which are frequently heard in 
the course of the action. The love of 77¢stan and /solde 
is hurried to its impassioned climax by the love potion. 
From it spring the guilt, ecstacy, ruin and death of the 
lovers. Hence the first strains of the Vorspiel form the 
MOTIVE OF THE LOVE POTION : 
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This is in two parts—for the potion is active in two 
beings. It is followed by the TRISTAN MOTIVE: 


To this is joined one of the most expressive themes in 
the score—the MOTIVE OF THE LOVE GLANCE: 

i ~“ 

a 


Several variants of the last-named occur in the Vor- 
spiel, but their kinship is readily recognized. The lovers’ 
yearning, impassioned rapture and blissful repose alter- 
nately find expression in the three motives given. 

The opening scene of the first act shows /so/de reclin- 
ing on a couch, her face hid in soft pillows, in a tent-like 
apartment on the forward deck of a vessel. It is hung 
with rich tapestries, which hide the rest of the ship from 
view. Brangdne has partially drawn aside one of the 
hangings and is gazing out upon the sea. From above, 
as though from the rigging, is heard the voice of a 
young sailor singing a farewell song to his “ Irish maid.” 
It has a wild charm and is a capital example of Wagner's 
skill in giving local coloring to his music. The words, 
“Frish weht der Wind der Heimath zu” (“ The wind 
blows freshly toward our home”) are sung to a phrase 
which occurs frequently in the course of this scene. It 
represents most graphically the motion of the sea and 


™ * Copyrighted 1886, 








may be appropriately termed the Sea Motive. It undu- 
lates gracefully through Brangdne's reply to J/solde's 
question as to the vessel’s course, surges wildly around 
/solde’s outburst of impotent anger when she learns that 
Cornwall’s shore is not far distant, and breaks itself in 
savage fury against her despairing wrath as she invokes 
the elements to destroy the ship and all upon it. The 
sensuous yearning of the Motive of the Love Potion 
breathes through Brangdne’s anxious query as to the 
cause of /so/de’s grief. This motive is here used to ex- 
press her longing to have 7rzstan as her own. She calls 
upon Brangdne to throw aside the hangings, that she 
may have air. Brangdne obeys. The deck of the ship 
and beyond it the ocean are disclosed. Around the 
mainmast are sailors busily splicing ropes. Beyond 
them, on the after deck, are knights and esquires. A 
little aside from them stands 7,r¢stan, gazing out upon 
the sea. At his feet reclines Kurwena/, his esquire. 
The young sailor’s voice is again heard. As /so/de beholds 
Tristan, her anger at the thought that he whom she loves 
should be bearing her as bride to another vents itself 
in a wrathful phrase, in which she invokes death upon 
him. This phrase is the MOTIVE OF DEATH: 


Se = 

The Motive of the Love Glance is heard as /so/de asks 
Brangdne in what estimation she holds 77rés¢an, and is 
developed into a triumphant strain as Brangdne sings 
his praises. J/so/de bids Brangdne command Tristan to 
come into her presence. This command is given in the 
Motive of Death, for it is their mutual death J/so/de 
wishes to compass. In answer to Brangdne, Tristan re- 
fuses to leave the helm. Arangdne repeats /so/de's com- 
mand. Kwurwena/ answers in deft measures in praise of 
Tristan. Knights, esquires and sailors repeat the re- 
frain. When Brangdne has returned to /solde, the lat- 
ter’s wrath and grief at Aurwenal's taunts find vent in 
lsolde's Narrative. In this she tells Brangdne that once 
a wounded knight calling himself Tantris landed on Ire- 
land's shore to seek her healing art. There was a niche 
in his sword into which she found there fitted the splin- 
ter of a sword which had been imbedded in the head 
of Morold, sent to her in mockery after he had been 
slain in a combat with the Cornish foe. She bran- 
dished the sword over the knight, whom, by his weapon, 
she knew to be 77zs¢an, her husband’s slayer, when his 
glance feli upon her. Under its spell she was powerless. 
She nursed him back to health and he left her, vowing 
eternal gratitude. The narrative reaches a superb dra- 
matic climax when /so/de inveighs against 77rzstan’s 
treachery in now bearing her to Azmg Marke as tribute 
from Ireland to Cornwall. In the accompaniment of 
part of the narrativea phrase of Kurwena/’s song appears. 
It expresses /so/de's mockery of 7rzs¢an's vaunted hero- 
ism in the face of his treachery to her. Through Aran- 
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gédne's soothing reply run reminiscences of the Vorspiel 


expressive of /so/de’s yearning which no words of com- 
fort can soothe. Lostin brooding thought /so/de almost 
involuntarily confides her love for Zrzstan to Brangédne. 
‘* Where lives the man who would not love you?” asks 
Brangédne, then weirdly whispers of the love potion and 
takes a phial from a golden salver. The Motives of the 
Love Glance and of the Love Potion accompany her 
words and action. But /so/de seizes another phial, which 
she holds up triumphantly. It is the death potion. A 
forceful orchestral climax, in which the demons of de- 
spairing wrath seem unloosed, is followed by the cries of 
the sailors greeting the sight of land. J/so/de listens to 
them with growing terror. Kurwena/ calls to her and 
Brangdne to prepare to soon go ashore. The deft good 
humor in the music accompanying his words forms an 
episode pleasantly contrasting with the excitement and 
mystery of the preceding scene. /solde bids Kurwenal 
command 77zstan to come into her presence; then bids 
Brangdne prepare the death potion. In the orchestral 
accompaniment to /so/de’s words is heard an ominous 
phrase of three notes in the bass. This recurs frequently 
during the ensuing meeting between 7rzs¢an and /so/de. 
It seems the threatening voice of fate. 

Kurwenal announces the approach of 7réstan. Jsolde 
seeks to control her agitation. Striding toward tle 
couch and supporting herself by it, she gazes fixedly at 
the entrance, where 77¢s¢an remains standing. It isthe 
Tristan Motive, in the shadow of the Motive of Fate, we 
hear as he awaits /so/de’s command. The two motives 
accompany the dialogue immediately following, until it 
is interrupted by the stately strains in which /so/de sings 
of Morold’s valor. Then 77¢s¢an bids her slay him with 
the sword she once held over him. But we hear the Mo- 
tive of the Love Glance. 77r#stan’s eyes again meet hers. 
She bids him keep his sword and now nerves herself for 
the draught which isto bring death to both, Theshouts 





of the sailors add to her excitement. 77zs/an starts up 
from sombre brooding. Divining the nature of the 
draught, he snatches the drinking vessel from her, and 
in the ecstacy of one from whose soul a great sorrow is 
to be lifted raises it to his lips. When he has half emp- 
tied it, /so/de takes it from him and drains it. The vessel 
falls from her hand. 7yréstan and /so/de stand gazing 
upon one another. A strange tremor vibrates through 
their frames. Their eyes, set in the expectancy of death, 
change to an expression of tender yearning. Above the 
Motive of the Love Potion rises the Tristan Motive in 
its impassioned upward sweep. Foramoment /so/de re- 
sists the sudden rapture that quivers in her soul. Then, 
yielding to it, she sinks into 7rzstan's passionate em- 
brace. The voices of the sailors break in upon their 
bliss. She starts from his arms. Then, as from a mo- 
mentary calm, the storm gathers greater fury, they give 
free play to their raging passion. All the yearning and 
rapture of the motives heard inthe Vorspiel mingle in the 
music of this scene, till Brangdne tears the lovers apart 
as the hangings are thrust aside, and knights, esquires 
and sailors are seen crowding the deck and jubilantly 
greeting King Marke's castle, which looks down from a 
rocky height. /so/de faints upon 7r7stan’s breast. Amid 
the joyous shouts of the ship’s folk the act closes. 
(To be concluded) 


FOREIGN NOTES. 
ei adis UE Sa aol Bate 

.. The “ Nadeshda” of Mr. Goring Thomas has been 
received at the Cologne Stadt Theatre, and will be produced there 
this season. 

. Camille du Locle, who wrote the original libretto of 
Verdi’s ‘‘ Aida” in French, is now engaged on a translation of 
Arrigo Boito’s ‘' Otello,” so that the new opera of Verdi 
will probably be heard in Paris not long after its production in 
Italy. The few impressions of ‘‘Otello” which have been pub- 
lished confirm the general opinion that the musical and dramatic 
treatment of the new work is strong, and that a great success may 
be expected. 

.. The collection for a centenary memorial of Weber 
at Eutin has proved a failure, and the erection of the monument 
is indefinitely postponed. Only 14,000 marks (about $3.500) 
have been subscribed to the fund, which was opened more than 
twelve months since, The result is not surprising, for, in spite 
of ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,”’ Weber can hardly be reckoned a popular 
composer. His chief fame, like that of Keats and Chopin, must 
always depend upon the culture of a few rather than on the 








multitude. 

.. The Musical World prints the following: “ Someone 
Monthly Musical Record is examining the passages in 
George Eliot’s works relating to music. We hope that they will 
not omit the delightful one in the third volume of ‘ The Mill on 
the Floss,’ in which the praises are sung of the ‘ perfect accord 
of descending thirds and fifths,’ with a transition to ‘linnet- 
throated sopranos and full-toned basses.’ This has all the false 
air of learning which is the great defect of this truly charming 
writer, and which so ruins the effect of many of her best per- 
formances, especially in her later works, when she wanders off 
her own ground where she is so delightfully sure.” This ‘‘ false 
air of learning” seems to us very pathetic; we see a good deal 
of it outside of novels. 

.. The latest plans of the Parisian Opéra Comique pro- 
vide for the production this season of ‘‘ Egmont,” by Gaston 
Salvayre ; ‘* Proserpine,” by Camille Saint-Saéns, and ‘* Le Roi 
Malgré Lui,” by Emmanuel Chabrier, all three exceptionally in- 
teresting novelties. The revivals will probably include Auber's 
** Siréne,” Bizet’s ‘‘ Pécheurs de Perles,” and Gounod’s “ Mi- 
reille,” in full five acts, as formerly played at the Théatre 
Lyrique. Mr. Carvalho is also looking ahead, and has already 
commissioned for 1887-8 an opera from Ernest Guiraud, the 
well-known orchestral composer. It will be entitled ‘* Le Chev- 
alier d’ Harmenthal,” and the libretto is to be taken from the fine 
novel of Alexandre Dumas, which he once dramatized himself 
for the Theatre Historique. While the second lyrical theatre in 
Paris is thus justifying its reputation for active enterprise and in- 
telligent selection, the Grand Opéra appears to be doing nothing 
worthy of record. ‘ 

..Sir Arthur Sullivan is so satisfied with the success of 
‘“‘The Golden Legend,” which has already been taken up by 
more than a dozen choral societies, that he has, I understand, 
partly promised to compose a short work for the Gloucester festi- 
val of 1889. Mr. C. Lee Williams, the Gloucester organist, will 
write, toa libretto by Mr. J. Bennett, a short oratorio for the 
same occasion. There appears, indeed, to be just now a run upon 
oratorios. Mr. F. H. Cowen is busy upon one for next year’s 
Worcester festival, and Mr. Hutchinson is setting the story of 
**Ruth” for festival purposes. Mr. Corder’s new opera, which 
Mr. Carl Rosa will produce in two months’ time, is, I under- 
stand, founded on an old French melodrama. The principal 
scene is in a Norwegian hut, in which the hero and heroine are 
buried for three months under an avalanche. It is satisfactory to 
know that they are both eventually rescued and—verb, sap.— 
wedded.— London Truth. 


in the 








The poorest kind of a brass band—The ring on cheap 
Jack's finger.— Waterloo Observer. 
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COACHING WILLIAM.—Mr. William H. Lawton, the 
new tenor of the Boston Ideal Opera Company, has a charming 
voice. It gratifies us to know that he has so capable an instruc- 
tor as the gifted and amiable Marie Stone. This estimable lady 
takes a deep interest in the promising young man, and she seizes 
upon every occasion to perfect him in the business, the graces 
and artifices of the stage. It was our pleasure to see and hear 
the two in ‘* Martha” the other evening, and the occasion will 
be forever graven in the tablets of our memory as having illus- 
trated Miss Stone’s singularly subtle method of instruction. This 
method was particularly conspicuous in the duets, when Miss 
Stone and her apt pupil were alone upon the stage, but it was in 
the solo of ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer” that Miss Stone's 
system of histrionic education soared to real grandeur. Impossi- 
ble though the task may seem to be, we will endeavor to convey 
in type an idea of what this solo, sung by Miss Stone and ad- 
dressed to Mr. Lawton, really was. 

Miss Stone sings : 

* Tis the last rose of summer 
Left blooming alone (sotto voce: 
liam ! ) ; 
All her lovely companions (That's right—now turn out your toes.) 
Are faded and gone (whispers: Sigh, William, sigh ! ). 
No flower of her kindred, 
No rosebud is nigh (whispers frantically: Great Scott! do try to look in- 
telligent) 
To reflect back her blushes 
_ And give sigh for sigh ! 
To reflect (come this way a little) back her blushes 
And give sigh for sigh (Now take my hand and bow smilingly to the audi- 
ence)! 


Go down toward the footlights, Wil- 


—Chicago News. 


THE PRIZE BaBy.—The New York Hera/d says that 
Mr. Perugini was the prize baby at the first baby show ever held 
in this country—that P. T, Barnum organized. The $100 that 
his beauty then won him has never been taken from the bank 
where it was deposited by his mother. The actor’s name then 

s ‘‘ Johnny” Chatterton. 


PRIME DONNE.—According to Lucy Hooper's Paris letter 
in the Sunday Wor/d they must be pretty hard up for prime 
donne in the French capital. The letter runs: 


Another singer, this time a Belgian prima donna, by name Miss Eily War- 
nots, has made her début at the Opera Comique and has proved no more auc- 
cessful than her predecessors. The Lakmé, the Mireille, the Mignon of 
that establishment has yet to be found. Mr. Carvalho is vainly endeavoring 
to lure back Mrs, Nevada, but the American prima donna refuses to again 
confide her talent and her interests to the charge of a director who once 
treated her with such marked discourtesy. Gounod and Ambroise Thomas 
are both very anxious for her re-engagement, the first in the interest 
of his “* Mignon,’ and the latter on account of his ** Mireille,” and Mrs, 
Marchesi has added all the force of her influence and her persuasions to 
tempt her favorite pupil into an acceptance. But I do not think that La Ne- 
vada will listen to the voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely. She 
has hosts of offers of engagements; one from Russia, another from Spain 
1 am inclined to think she will accept the latter. She 
is to be heard in public for the first time this season at the Church of the 
Passionist Fathers on the occasion of the inauguration of the new organ on 
the afternoon of Thursday next. 


and a third from Italy 


DvokAK.—Anton Dvorak used to be a very rapid com- 
poser, ‘‘ Now,” he says, ‘‘ after I get a new idea I try to get 
it clear in my own mind before I write anything at all. I play it 
over twenty, thirty, nay, one hundred times, till I have exactly 
what I want. After that the writing does not take long, and 
what has been in my mind for some months is on paper in about 
a week or even less.” 

ON THE COAST OF THE QUIET PACIFIC.—Mr. Henry 
C. Wysham, the Baltimore flutist, who lived in Boston a few years 
ago, is now residing and performing a great deal in public in San 
Francisco, in which city he is known as H. Clay Wysham. 

GAYARRE.—Sixteen years ago Gayarre, the great Spanish 
tenor, used to get four francs a night for singing at a well-known 
little music hall in the capital. Now he has just signed an en- 
gagement to sing fifty nights at the Opera, for which he is to re+ 
ceive 350,000 francs. But one is accustomed to the ups and 
downs of operatic life. 

MUSICAL DECORATIONS.—The Princess’ Jeanne Bona- 
parte, who was one of the audience at the Bayreuth Festival, last 
summer, is decorating her boudoir with scenes from ‘ Tristan 
und Isolde,” including the vessel with Jso/de and Brangéne, 
Jsolde waiting for 7ristan, the love-scene and T7vristan’s death. 
A condition which the princess is particularly anxious to enforce 
is that the faces shall be portraits of the performers at the festi- 
val, in order that the impressions received at Bayreuth shall al- 
ways be renewed at sight of the paintings. 

MUSIC AND MARRIAGE.—The widow of Georges Bizet 
—herself the daughter of the famous composer, Fromenthal 
Halévy—was married on the 7th ult. to Emile Strauss, a mem- 
ber of the French bar. The Chief Rabbi of Paris performed the 
ceremony. 


Lucca ILL.—The cable reported last week that Mrs. 
Pauline Lucca was seriously ill at Vienna. 


Mr. PERRY AVERILL, THE ARTIST.—The two oil-paint- 
ings at the exhibition of the Academy of Design, by Mr. Perry 
Averill, do not represent the only phase of art in which he is ac- 
tively engaged, He is also.a baritone singer of excellent attain- 


ments. 


Miss ANNIE MAXWELL BROWN AT MARCHESI’'S.—Miss 
Annie M. Brown, of Tombstone, Ariz., 
success with Mrs. Marchesi in Paris. 


is studying with great 
She is considered a coming 





star. Her teacher during her residence in this city was Mrs. 
Belle Cole. 


SinGs To-NIGHT.—Miss Carlotta Pinner will sing at a 
concert in Steinway Hall to-night. We may be able to announce 
an important item of news in reference to this lady. 


Mrs. BELLE COLE’S SONGS AND MR. FABIAN’S RECI- 
TALS.—Mrs. Belle Cole and Mr. Edward Fabian have been 
giving very entertaining recitals of poetry and song. Several of 
them will be given during this month in this city. 


AMY SHERWIN.—The following cablegram was received 
here last week from London : 

Amy Sherwin, an American vocalist, has been gaining at Sims Reeves’s 
concerts a success as great as at Covent Garden. She returns to America 
in February, and thence goes to Australia, 


Miss Amy Sherwin, who, as a high soprano, gained a most 
emphatic success in the United States, has been the leading 
soprano at the Covent Garden concerts for three seasons. At the 
conclusion of her present engagements in London and near the 
English ‘capital with Sims Reeves and with other prominent 
organizations, she will make a tour of Scotland with the Crystal 
Palace Orchestra and then come to America for a short season 
prior to a concert tour in New Zealand, Australia and Tasmania. 


PRAISE FOR MRS. FURSCH-MADI.—The Philadelphia 
correspondent of the New York Commercial Advertiser pays the 
following ‘high tribute of well-deserved praise to Mrs. Fursch- 
Madi’s interpretation of Aida, as given by the National Opera 
Company at that city a week ago last Saturday : 


What gave a particular interest to the production of ** Alda’’ was the re- 
appearance of Mrs. Fursch-Madi, the head of your National Conservatory 
of Music, in the title-role. Your readers will recall her as one of the most bril- 
liant members of the Abbey troupe, at the time they were at the Metropolitan 
Opera-House, and when she shared with Nilsson the distinctions of the oc- 
casion. She has lost none of her old grace, pathos and energy in the inter- 
val. Her voice is as pure and sympathetic as it was then, her methods as 
artistic and her action as full of dramatic passion and fire. She was a little 
nervous in the first scenes, as it was the first time she had essayed the part 
in the English language, but the generous reception given her soon restored 
her confidence, and she sang the rest of the music with a sweetness and 
force that she could not have surpassed when she created the role under the 
eyes of Verdi himself. Tne“ Pity, Kind Heaven” (‘* Numi Pieta”’ in the 
Italian) was rendered with an exquisite tenderness and an absolute fidelity 
to the scene which I did not observe in the version of it offered in New York. 
Another gem, a perfect syecimen of vocalization, was the ** Oh, skies of ten- 
der blue”’ (**Cieli Azuri’’), in which entire justice was done to the composer, 
and which was received with the most flattering kind of applause—a breath- 
less silence, followed. as soon as the audience revived from the spell, by aif 
outbreak of almost frantic plaudits. To the end of the opera, indeed, she 
was heard with unaffected delight, and her own inspiration seemed to give a 
new inspiration to all the other performers. 

A RISING VIOLINIST.— The Atlanta Constitution 
gives the following flattering notice of Amadeo von der Hoya, a 
young violinist, who recently returned to his native city : 

Atlanta may well be proud of Master Amadeo von der Hoya, the boy 
virtuoso, who made his appearance in concert last night at DeGive's for the 
first time since his return from Europe, where he has been for three years 
under tuetlage of such celebrated masters as Krouse, Sauret and Joachim. 
The German newspapers did not err when they stated that Master Amadeo 
possesses the divine fire of genius. Foralad only twelve years of age his 
technique and the esprit with which he plays are simply marvelous. It is no 
exaggeration to say that Master Amadeo will hold his own with any of the 
great violin soloists now on the boards, and that he is destined to become a 
bright star in the musical fir P d of a fine head, clear, bright 
eyes and an animated expression ; a graceful, well-developed, though still 
boyish figure, and a self-reliant, manly bearing, Master Amadeo charms an 
audience even before he draws the bow across the strings of the instrument of 
which he is more than master. 


RUMMEL’S SUCCESS.—The first one of a series of six, 
popular chamber-music soirees which the eminent pianist Franz 
Rummel is giving in Berlin was a most pronounced success. 
Rummel’s fine and musicianly playing on a Steinway grand piano 
is highly spoken of by the principal papers of the German capital. 
The program, besides some songs, consisted of Hummel’s septet, 
op. 74, the Rubinstein quintet for piano and wind instruments 
and Beethoven’s ‘‘ Appassionata Sonata,” the latter being one of 
Rummel's best efforts. 





NIEMANN’S FURLOUGH.—To the many admirers of the 
great tenor Albert Niemann it will be welcome news to learn that 
his stay here, which was to end on January 8, will be prolonged 
till February 22, in consequence of the German Emperor's 
gracious permission for a prolongation of the artist’s furlough. 


Mr. Maas’s CONCERTS.—Louis Maas gave two highly 
interesting piano concerts at Bumstead Hall, Boston, on Monday 
and Wednesday afternoons of*last week. The concerts were 
really a great success, all the papers speaking highly of them, and 
excellent paying audiences were present. About-the first of the 
concerts the Boston 7vanscript says : 

Mr. Louis Maas gave the first of his two pianoforte recitals in Bumstead 
Hall yesterday afternoon, The program comprised nineteen numbers, 
mostly fugitive pieces, although the larger forms of fi 
were also represented. The list included works by the following-named 
composers: Beethoven, Chopin, Gottschalk-Lavallée, Maas, Rubinstein, 
Scarlatti, Scharwenka, Schubert-Tausig, Schumann, Sherwood and Strauss- 
Grunfeld. Mr. Maas played the whole program from memory, leav- 
ing the pianoforte for a few minutes’ rest only once during the 
recital It has been said that the advance that has been made in 
pianoforte technique during the last half century, great as it has been in 
the direction of conquering difficulties, and thus enlarging the scope of the 
pianist’s executive power, has been still more marked: in the direction of « u!- 
tivating muscular strength and physical endurance in the player. Mr. Mass 
furnished a very good example of this yesterday; for a pianist to play 
through such a program with only one intermission, and so to preserve his 
full strength, his full delicacy of touch and clearness of execution as to be 
able to end the whole with a fine, brilliant and dashing performance of Gott- 
schalk’s inordinately taxing ‘* Tremolo” isto do a thing which belongs es- 
pecially to our day, and of the possibility of which few even of the great pi- 
anists of the last generation but one probably had any conception, Such en- 
durance belongs to modern technique. 





te ion 





Mr, Maas is highly to be complimented upon the artistic judgment he 





showed; in constructing his program ; such long lists of short fugitive 
pieces are dangerous things ; a feast of tid-bits is, in general, more apt to 
worry the appetite than to satisfy it. And, no matter how high be the musi- 
cal character of such things as Schumann’s“ Bird as Prophet ” or Rubinstein’s 
‘** F minor Barcarolle,” they are still tid-bits. When one listens to music 
for two consecutive hours one wishes for variety, it is true, but one is glad. 
nevertheless, to listen now and then to a work of large development, which 
holds the attention fast in one direction for a certain length of time, and 
which affords rest after the ever-shifting moods of a long succession of short, 
disconnected pieces. But Mr, Maas arranged the short pieces on his pro- 
gram with such skill and judgment, with such regard both for similarity of 
character and contrast, that the listener was not perplexed, but found his at- 
tention held firmly to the end. Of course Mr. Maas’s admirable playing, the 
readiness with which he changed from the mood of one little piece to that 
of its successor, had much to do with this. In truth, he has never played 
better nor more genially. He made a program, which as one read it over on 
the bill looked like a very terror, a real delight to listen to. 


HOME NEWS. 


——-Signor Campobello has joined the Duff Opera Com- 
pany. 

——“ Princess Ida” is announced for performance at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre throughout the current week. : 

——Miss Maud Melville, daughter of the heroic chief en- 
gineer of the Jeannette expedition, is presently to appear in pub- 
lic as a concert singer. — 

The route of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club this 
week is Bridgeton, N. J., to-day; December 2, Germantown,” 
Pa.; 3, Woodbury, N. J.; 6, Pottstown, Pa.; 7, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

——Professional friends have tendered Jules Levy, the 
cornetist, a farewell benefit at the Academy of Musie Sunday 
evening, December 12. Levy leaves for England immediately 
after. . 

——The Mutual Musical Association is seeking a method 
of boycotting non-union brass bands. If they would only go in 
to boycott ail brass bands they would have the hearty approval of 
the public.— Boston Globe. 

——The Herman Brandt String Quartet, of San Fran- 
cisco, will give the first concert of their series on Friday, Decen.- 
ber 3. The otherconcerts will take place in that city on January 
7, February 4 and March 4. 

A newspaper was received the other day at the Boston 
Post-Office addressed “ Mr. George H. Handel, care of the Handel 
and Hadyn Society.” Some thirty years ago there came to the 
society a letter addressed ‘‘ Messrs, Handell and Hayden, musi- 
cians,” and there was the same perplexity as to its disposition as 
there is now about the newspaper for Mr. Handel. 

The public rehearsal and second concert given by the 
Philharmonic Society of New York this season are set down for 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening of this week, both per- 
formances occurring at the Metropolitan Opera-House. A new 
symphony on Byron's ‘* Manfred” by Tschaikowsky, Beethoven's 
eighth symphony, and the finale of ‘‘ Gotterdimmerung” are t! e 
principal compositions on the program. 

The grand organ in St. George’s Church, of this 
city, one of Jardine’s masterpieces, is to be connected by an 
electric action with the large chancel organ which the firm is now 
completing, putting actually six rows of keys under the control 
of the organist when finished. Messrs. Jardine & Son are very 
busy with other work, having just opened a splendid ws in the 
Park Church, Richmond, Va. 

Violet Cameron and her company left for England last 
week. The amount of money sunk by Lord Lonsdale in his 
attempt to reap a harvest of American dollars with a third-rate 
opera company is not definitely known. There were paying 
houses at the Casino only during the first week of the engagement. 
After that each performance was a dead loss. Itis estimated that 
the venture cost Lord Lonsdale close ‘upon $20, 000. 
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American Mu usicians Abroad. 
Paris, November 10. 
Editors Musical Courier : 


S a subscriber of your excellent journal, which I 
read every week and enjoy heartily, allow me through 
your kindness in lending some space in your journal to inform the 
American public that, to my astonishment and pride as an Ameri- 
can, a young American pianist, Alfred Veit, of New York, enjoys 
the high position of conducting the superior classes of L’Acad- 
émie de Musique at Geneva. This institution is conducted ac- 
cording to the most artistic principles, the respective departments 
of voice, violin and ‘cello enjoying thorough professors. My 
astonishment and pride arise from the fact that American talent 
is imported to fill a position which otherwise could not have been 
fulfilled. This I discovered while in Geneva on a short stay, and 
as an American musical enthusiast I was prompted to inform my 
fellow-countrymen of the pride they may feel. 
Hoping to read this in your column of foreign notes, I remain, 
in obligation, yours respectfully, SYDNEY SMITH, 
{Another American musician, Mr. Percy Goetschius, is 
filling an equally high and important position at Stutt- 
gart, at the well-known conservatory of which city he 
teaches the advanced classes in composition.—EDITORS 
MUSICAL COURIER.] 








Stage-struck Lady (anxiously)—“Isn’t the expression a 
little sad?” Lithographic Artist—‘* You vos going to daig dot 
Migado on der road, ain’t it?” Stage-struck Lady—** Yes,”’ 
Lithographic Artist—‘’ Vell, dot portraid vill pe yust i you in 
apoud dree vceks,”— Zid-Biéts, 
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Opera in German. 
HE report of the doings at the Metropolitan 
Opera-House during the week from last Wednesday to 
this must of necessity be short, as, with the exception of last 
Friday night, the repertoire consisted of only repetitions of works 
heretofore mentioned in these columns. On last Wednesday 
night Niemann, Lehmann and Brandt again roused a multitude 
of listeners to enthusiastic applause by their powerful impersona- 
tions of the principal characters in ** The Prophet.” At the Saturday 
afternoon matinee the double bill of Brill’s pretty opera of '‘ The 
Golden Cross ” and the attractive ballet, ‘‘ Vienna Waltzes,” was 
repeated before a big house and on Monday night of this week 
‘* Alda” was given for the fourth and last time this season, with the 
same cast as heretofore. 

The first performance this season of ‘* Tannhiuser ” occurred 
on Friday night, when the house was crowded to its utmost 
capacity, and when the reception of Wagner's work was such an 
enthusiastic one that even Freddie Schwab could no longer deny 
the success, and in the 7imes of last Saturday shows himself sud- 
denly, it noc a glowing admire:, at least a gracious patron of 
Wagner's earlier ‘‘ achievemenis.” The slide was done grace- 
fully and quite timely, and we do not now despair of seeing 
Freddie gradually learn to like even “ Tristan und Isolde.” We 
congratulate the shades of Wagner. 

As for the production under notice it was truly a glorious one, 
and a better one, as a whole, has surely not heretofore been heard 
in this country. Lilli Lehmann’s representation of Venus in the 
first act was beautiful and enchanting in the ex:reme, her his- 
trionic abilities being fully equal to the difficult and somewhat 
embarrassing requirements of the role. Her singing of the part, 
however, was not quite up to her former efforts in the same role. 
Mrs. Seidl-Krauss was a charming Z/isaéeth both in looks and in 
voice. 

Her opening address in the second act, however, might have 
been somewhat more passionate and agitated. Miss Ida Klein 
rendered the small, but rather difficult song of the Shepherd Boy, 
in the first act very nicely. Of the gentlemen Mr. Fischer was a 
dignified and sonorous Landgrave, Robinson a sympathetic 
Wolfram and Alvary a graceful, satisfactory Walter, The palm 
of the evening, however, belonged, of course, to Niemann as 
Tannhéuser, whose impersonation of that great and most 
dramatic role is almost world-renowned. We cannot do better 
than to quote Henry T. Finck’s impression of. Niemann’s 
Tannhduser such as the artist appears in the final act, after kav 
ing judiciously saved himself somewhat during the first two. The 
Evening Post says: 

His voice was as fresh and mellow and spontaneous as that of any popular 
lyric tenor; but it had also several qualities of which lyric tenors rarely 
dream--genuine passion, emotional variability—modulating its clang-tint as 
well as its dramatic accents in harmony with the import of every individual 
word—just as is the case with Wagner's music itself. To hear him re- 
peat the Pope’s imprecation— 

If thou hast shared the joys of hell, 
If thou unholy flames hast nursed 


That in the Hill of Venus dwell, 
Thou art for ever more accursed !— 


is to witness an exhibition of combined musical and dramatic genius which 
could not be duplicated on the stage to-day. And Niemann reaches such a 
climax without a trace of exaggeration or raving about the stage. His secret 
lies in the management of a histrionic crescendo and decrescendo—from the 
languor and apathy of despair with which he begins his narrative of his pil- 
grimage to Rome to the climax of the Pope’s curse and the relapse into 
deeper despondency. It is ac do and a decr do like those of the 
“ Lohengrin” and “ Tristan” preludes. 

The chorus and orchestra under Anton Seidl’s inspired and in- 
spiring guidance were, despite some hitches, very satisfactory. 
The new scenery of the second scene of the first act, representing 
the Wartburg, is beautiful ; the stage management, however, left 
much to be desired, notably in the finale of the first and the great 
festival procession of the second act. The moving of the heavy 
oaken cross, which in the first act stands on the right side of the 
stage and in the third act suddenly had moved to the left side, was 
also a blunder. 

To-night ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde ” will be given for the first time 
in the United Statcs, on Friday night ‘‘ The Queen of Sheba” 
may be attended and at the Saturday matinee “ The Prophet” 
will be repeated. 





Emanuel Moor’s Recital. 
MANUEL MOOR, the young Hungarian pian- 
ist, gave the second of his series of piano recitals at 
Chickering Hall last Wednesday afternoon, when he had the 
assistance of Miss Helen D. Campbell, contralto, and played be- 
fore a large-sized, select and enthusiastic audience. His progiam 
was well chosen and embraced the Liszt piano arrangement of 
Bach’s A minor organ prelude and fugue, which was followed by 
the beautifully rendered Chopin sonata, op. 58. Miss Campbell 
then sang two of Mr. Moor's German Lieder in the excellent 
English version of the text by Mrs. C. F. Tretbar. The songs 
show fluency and fire of inspiration, and are well written for the 
voice. Miss Campbell, though apparently not in the best of 
voice, rendered them with feeling and nice musical phrasing, and 
later on supplemented them with Hindel’s aria, ‘‘ Lord, to Thee 
each night and day,” from ‘* Theodora.” 

Mr. Moor played Beethoven's C minor variations with excel- 
lent technic, and Chopin's A flat ballad would have been well ren- 
dered also had not the executant’s memory failed him at various 
times. The latter defect was noticeable in the third group of his 
solos to such an extent that, when Mr. Moor forgot to play his 
own romanza mentioned on the program, we felt positively 
alarmed. He slipped up several times also in the Silas E minor 
gavolte and in the trashy Liszt second rhapsody. This latter, 





however, was rendered in remarkably fast tempo and with great 
vigor and spirit. The Schubert- Liszt ‘* Du bist die Ruh ” tran- 
scription was beautifully sung on the piano and a characteristic 
scherzo in B flat minor of his own and Henselt’s etudein F sharp 
major were faultlessly rendered by Mr. Moor. 


Philharmonic Club Soiree. 

HE Philharmonic Club, a chamber-music organi- 

zation, now in its ninth season of existence, gave the first 

of four, instead of the usual six, evenings of chamber music at 

Chickering Hall on last Tuesday night. The attendance on this 

occasion was large and enthusiastic, the program, though con- 

taining no novelties, was an enjoyable one, and the performances 
as a whole were not unsatisfactory. 

The Schumann quintet, which opened the soiree, was fairly 
well rendered, with Mr. Paul Tidden, from Brooklyn, at the piano. 
His playing was characterized more by earnestness than by ele- 
gance and more by solidity than by subtleness of conception. The 
members of the string quartet played their respective parts with 
decent ensemble, begotten by experience from frequent repeti- 
tions of the same work. 5 

Messrs. Emil Schenck and Paul Tidden were heard in Griitz- 
macher’s arrangement of a quaint little sonata, or rather sonatina, 
in G major for violoncello and piano, by Boccherini. The ’cel- 
list’s performance of this miniature was so neat, technically cor- 
rect and tonally pleasing that he was recalled and had to go 
through a da capo rendering of the last movement. 

In place of a sextet which Frederick Gernsheim, of Rotter- 
dam, had promised the club, but which up to date has not arrived 
here, the Philharmonic Club in its entirety repeated the pretty 
Jadassohn sextet in D major, op. 80, which is also dedicated to 
them and which met with equally great success this time as it did 
at its first performance last year. 

A genuine artistic success was scored at this soiree by Mrs. 
Emil Gramm, who sang German Lieder by Sucher, Franz, Eric 
Meyer, Helmund and Graben-Hoffmann, with a pure and rich 
mezzo-soprano voice of most sympathetic quality ; her phrasing, 
delivery and conception were alike musical and artistic and the 
lady was twice deservedly encored by a delighted audience. She 
was discreetly and yet sustainingly accompanied on the piano by 
her husband. 


Mr. Richard Hoffman’s Recital. 
HE second of the series of four Tuesday after- 
noon piano recitals which are! being given at Chickering 
Hall in this city, under the management of the Boston Chickering 
Musical Bureau, was an improvement on its predecessor. It is 
not saying much in praise of Mr. Richard Hoffman that he is a 
better pianist than either of the two Douste sisters, and, in point 
of fact, we do not want to say too much in his praise, for, after 
all, Mr. Hoffman did last Tuesday afternoon not display super- 
abundant pianistic or musical qualities. His playing, though 
characterized, as always, by good finger technic, was rather 
dry and sometimes even uninteresting to a degree, and for the 
first time since we can remember to have heard Mr. Hoffman he 
committed that most abominable and inexcusable fault of over- 
use of the loud pedal. The only two pieces on the program that 
were played with Mr. Hoffman's usuul brilliancy and finish were 
Bach’s G minor gavotte and his own transcription of the scherzo 
from Mendelssohn's Scotch symphony. Chopin’s G_ minor 
ballad, aside from faults of memory, was lacking in breadth and 
neatness of interpretation. The Schumann F major novelette 
Mr. Hoffman has now played in public so frequently that he 
ought to give the others a chance too. How anyone can play 
Wollenhaupt’s meaningless transcription of the Spinning Song 
from Wagner's ‘‘ Flying Dutchman,” when there is an ideal one 
in existence by Liszt, we do not understand. 

As for Mr. Hoffman's own composition, ‘‘Cuban Dance” 
No. 2, in C minor, we think it would be wiser for Mr. Hoffman 
to refrain from writing if he cannot produce anything better than 
a transcription of the German street-song, ‘‘ Wir gehn nach 
Lindenan.” 

The matinee was, on account of inclement weather, but poorly 
attended. Mr. Hoffman, however, was, in spite of that of that 
drawback, much applauded by a fashionable audience. 

















Liederkranz Concert. 
HE Liederkranz, the largest and most prosperous 
of the German singing societies, gave their first concert of 
the present season at their beautiful and newly-decorated hall on 
Fifty-eighth-st., near Lexington-ave., on last Sunday night. A 
large-sized audience, consisting almost exclusively of members 
and their families, showed their appreciation of the musical doings 
of the evening by close attention and an enthusiastic applause, 
which was as frequently as it was judiciously bestowed. The oc- 
casion was a memorable one, as it brought the first production in 
this country of Max Bruch’s latest work, ‘* Achilleus,” the mate 
(or match or ‘* pendant,” what shall we say?) to his well-known 
** Odysseus.” For this is likewise a composition for solo voices, 
chorus and orchestra on motives chosen from the ‘‘ Iliad.” The 
text, beautifully worded, is by a clever Bremen dramatist, Mr. 
H. Bulthaupt. 

** Achilleus ” opens with an introductory chorus depicting the 
situation of the besieging Greek army before Troy. Agamemnon 
then councils the Greeks to abandon the fruitless siege and return 
home ; but Odysseus appeals to their honor and arouses their 
drooping spirits ; all clamor for battle. Achil/eus meanwhile is 


seated alone near the ocean shore bewailing the loss of his be- 





loved and longing for battle, when the sudden tidings of Patroc- 
/us’s fall sting him into fiery passion. He appeals to his divine 
mother, 7%etis, forrevenge. Thetis promises a splendid armor 
and speedy revenge to her son, but also reluctantly predicts his 
own early death. 

The second part of the work leads us into Troy, Amdromache 
and chorus are bewailing the war. ector’s parting with Andro- 
mache, a sublime duet ; the chorus then narrates, in most desrrip- 
tive manner, the contest between Achil/eus and Hector and the 
latter’s fall. Lamentation of the Trojans; the Greeks jubilant. 

Part the third commences with Patroclus’s funeral ceremonies. 
Three pieces for orchestra represent contests held in the Greek 
camp in honor of the great dead; first, ‘* wrestlers ;" second, 
** chariot race,” and third, ‘*the winners.” The first one of these, 
for string orchestra only, in G minor, 3-4 time, breathes the ex- 
citing heat of spirited contest, and is a gem of marvelous beauty, 
by far the crown of the whole work. If it had been given to the 
world as a posthumous work by one of the classics, not only 
would the paternity have passed unquestioned, but the work 
would have been great!y admired by all classicists. The other 
two numbers are good but insignificant in comparison. Then, 
after a beautiful preparatory chorus, we have a suul-stirring duet, 
fraught with fierce emotions and full of dramatic force, between 
Achilleus and old Priam, who has ventured out into the Greek 
camp in the stillness of night to ask his own son’s body from the 
slayer’s bloody hands ; he reminds Ac4i//eus of his own old father 
far away at home, and thus moves him to compassion. This, 
however, was not rendered last Sunday night, when a few neces- 
sary cuts brought the work into the compass of time usually 
consumed by such concerts. Then follows a long and touching 
wail of Andromache over her fallen lord, her orphaned boy and 
the imminent downfall of her house. A grand chorus as “‘ epi- 
logue,” briefly summarizing the poem’s contents, concludes the 
work. ; 

Even this necessarily brief synopsis will show that there is no lack 
of occasion for grand music and dramatic effects in the poem, and 
well has Bruch used them. Some of the choruses might, perhaps, 
advantageously be a little more condensed, but the apparent re- 
dundancy is easily condoned for by the many beauties contained 
in the work, which leaves in the listener an impression of much 
greater and more favorable importance than even his ** Odysseus.” 
Some monotony, however, is caused by the sameness of the or- 
chestration, more especially in the accompaniments, which are 
throughout very thick and sometimes even alittle ‘‘ muddy.” The 
choral writing, like all of Bruch’s, is most interesting and very 
fine, especially in the way of novel, harmonic devices. 

As for the performance on last Sunday night, it must be con- 
ceded that the active members of the Liederkranz under Mr. 
Reinhold L. Herman's careful guidance solved their difficult task 
in most praiseworthy manner. A little more strength in the altos 
and a trifle more firmness of attack on the part of the tenors 
would make the chorus nearly perfect. 

The soloists of the occasion were Misses H. Beebe and Emily 
Winant and Messrs. C. Zobel, Max Treumann and Max Hein- 
rich. Of these Miss Winant and the two baritones, but especially 
the former, were very good, while Miss Beebe and Mr. Zobel 


were satisfactory. 


Patti Concert. 
HE same scenes that were enacted at the two pre- 
vious Patti farewell (?) concerts were again witnessed at the 
one given last Monday night. The Academy of Music held a most 
numerous and fashionable audience, which took up every available 
inch of space in that spacious old building. Mrs. Patti, who was 
greeted with prolonged applause, contributed in the first and 
miscellaneous part of the program one of her chevaux de bataille, 
the “Shadow Dance,” from ‘‘ Dinorah.’”” It was noticed by con- 
noisseurs at once that the Diva did not seem in the best of voice. 
Nevertheless, she rendered this difficult piece of vocal pyrotech- 
nics with her unrivaled virtuosity, and with that unvarying purity 
of intonation of which no less prominent a judge than Mr. Wil- 
liam Steinway once remarked that ‘‘it delights the heart of an 
old piano-tuner,” in which latter capacity he was engaged in his 
younger days, before he became the head of the great firm of 
Steinway & Sons. 

Mrs. Patti was enthusiastically recalled, and after some urging 
she granted as her first encore the ‘‘ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” She 
was again heard in Eckert’s ‘‘ Echo Song,” which was supple- 
mented with another encore, “‘ Home, Sweet Home.’ 

Next to Mrs. Patti's, the greatest popular success was achieved 
by the tenor, Albert Guille, who rendered ‘‘ Spirito Gentil ” from 
‘‘La Favorita,” and when encored sang the ‘‘ Di quella pira” 
from ‘*‘ Trovatore”’ with so much verve and freshness of voice, 
giving out a fine high C in so clear and ringing a manner that the 
encore was even more applauded than the original number. His 
second selection was an aria from Donizetti's ‘‘ Don Sebastiano,” 
after which h@was again encored. 

Mrs. Scalchi was not in the best of voice and was excused from 
singing an encore after her rendering of the page aria from ‘* Les 
Huguenots.” Galassi was excellent as usual, and Novara also won 
deserved plaudits. 

The second half of the program was given up to the same 
fragments from ‘‘ Semiramide,”’ which were given at the first 
farewell (?) concert. 

The orchestra was evidently not in good trim, and neither their 
rendering of Gounod’s ‘‘ Mireille” overture, nor that of the 
march from the same composer’s ‘‘ Reine de Saba,” was as satis- 
factory as previous performances under Arditi would have led us 
to expect. The last farewell (?) concert takes piace to-night, 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Hector Berlioz to Messrs. Steinway 
& Sons. 


Messrs. Steinway & Sons : 
HAVE heard the magnificent pianos you brought 
from America and which emanate from your factory. Per- 

mit me to compliment you upon the excellent and rare qualities 
which these instruments possess. Their sonority is splendid and 
essentially noble ; moreover, you have discovered the secret to 
lessen, to an imperceptible point, that unpleasant harmonic of the 
minor seventh, which heretofore made itself heard on the eighth 
or ninth node of the longer strings to such a degree as to render 
some of the most simple and finest chords disagreeable (caco- 
phonigue). This improvement is a great progress among the 
various others you have introduced in the manufacture of your 
pianos—a progress for which all artists and amateurs gifted with 
delicate perception must be infinitely indebted to you. 

Accept, I beg of you, with my compliments, 

respects, Your devoted 


Thanks! 

THE MUSICAL COURIER, published in New York, a 
weekly journal containing first-class literature, is devoted to music 
and the music trades. The last number comes to us well filled 
with the latest literary and musical items. The editorial depart- 
ment is ably edited. Among the contributions is a lengthy article 
upon ‘‘ The Music of the First Christian Era,” by W. W. Lauder, 
of Eureka, Iil., which will be concluded in the next issue, and is 
very instructive from an historical point of view.—Au/letin, De- 
catur, Jill, 


Paris, September a5, 1867, 


my highest 
HEcTOR BERLIOZ. 


Musical Items. 
—— Negotiations are in progress looking to an early ap- 
pearance in Boston, in concert selections, of Mrs. Valda, better 
known to her old friends in that city as Miss Julia Wheelock. 





— Angelo Jacchia, better known by the familiar sobriquet 
of Angelo, the former famu/us of Mapleson, and who had the 
temerity to bring an Italian opera company here this season on 
speculation, made an assignment yesterday to Franklin Bien. 
Assets unknown. Liabilities also unknown. 


——Mr. John P. Jackson, the eminent translator of Wag- 
ner’s librettos into English, has just finished for the Metropolitan 
Opera-House the book of ‘* Tristan and Isolde.” He has com- 
pleted this most difficult task with rare skill and taste, and readers 
of the text-book at the Metropolitan Opera-House, who do not 
understand the original, will thus be enabled to gain an adequate 
idea of the poetic value of Wagner’s drama, 

——The first one of Mr. John White’s organ recitals at 
Chickering Hall_was given last Friday afternoon, and was well 
attended. Mr. White is a young organist of marked ability, and 
his technic is as fully developed as his taste is catholic and his 
conception musicianly. He interpreted a well-chosen program, 
the selections being from the classical organ repertoire. Mr. 
White had the assistance of Mrs. Jessica H. Fuller, Mr. Alexan- 
der Lambert and of Mr. Raboch (in a concert satz for two per- 
formers by Thiele), Other competent soloists will assist in his 
coming recitals. 

——A stock company, to be called the Cappa Concert 
Company, has recently been formed here, for the purpose of giv- 
ing during six months of each year a series of concerts by Cappa’s 
Seventh Regiment Band in New York, Boston, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and Washington. One hundred shares of stock are to be 
issued at $100 each, making a capital of $10,000, each subscriber 
taking but one share. Cappa has promised to take charge of the 
band. Waldo Sprague, of No. 785 Broadway, is at the head of 
the project, and shares have been taken in some quantities. Some 
stock is left, however, and subscriptions will be taken until Decem- 
ber 4. 

Mr. Howard Hinkle, one of the leaders in Cincinnati 
musical enterprises, said to a reporter that while in one sense the 
week of national! opera has been a success, so far as the exciting of 
an interest in the plan of organizing an auxiliary operatic school in 
Cincinnati is concerned, there has been a complete failure. He 
had sent invitations, he said, to at least fifty gentlemen to meet 





Mrs. Thurber this week without receiving any encouraging re- 
He had accordingly telegraphed to Mrs. Thurber not to 
come. He complained that the people of wealth in Cincinnati do 
not support efforts for the production of the best music as they 
should do. He doubts whether there will be another May festival 
given at Cincinnati.’ 


sponse. 


——The Standard Quartet Club inaugurated its ninth 
season with a fairly well-attended chamber-music soirée at Steck 
Hall on last Saturday night. The regular members of the organ- 
ization, Messrs. Edw. Herrimann, first violin; Aug. Roebbelen, 
second violin ; Max Schwartz, viola, and Fred. Bergner, violon- 
cello, were heard in Mozart's charming and fresh string quartet 
in B flat major, No. 4, and in Beethoven's string quarter, in F 
major, op. 59, No. 1. The playing of these four gentlemen 
showed some improvement in ensemble against former efforts, but 
is far from satisfactory yet to ears who have not lost a mental 
tertium comparationis. Between the two string quartets Mrs. 
Sophie Groschel-Chadick, a Brooklyn pianiste of merit, and Mr. 
Hermann interpreted Raff's interesting sonata in A major, op. 
78, for piano and violin. 


....-Miss Emma Thursby has been engaged by the Phil- 
harmonic Society of Bordeaux for December 11, 





Music in Detroit. 
Derrort, November 7. 
N November 16 the Philharmonic Club of this city gave its 
third concert at the Church of Our Father. Mr, Homer Warren a 
very popular baritone assisted in two ** Dearest Heart’’ songs, one by Sulli- 
van, the other by Strelezki. Mozart’s quartet in C major, a capriccio for 
three violins (op. 13) by Frederich Hermann, and Grieg’s quartet, op. 27, in 
G minor, were the selections played by the club; the two first-named poorly, 
that is, technically well, but intellectually very badly, but the last number 
(Grieg quartet) exceedingly well. Evidently the sympathies of the four 
gentlemen were more in accord with the Norwegian composer than with dear 
old Mozart, ever young and buoyant in the minds of those that are capable to 
pp the fresh and geniality of his works, 
On the following Tuesday (November 23) Mr. De Zielinski commenced 
his series of chamber concerts at Phoenix Hall with the following program: 





Septet, op. 50, arranged by Hummel for flute, violin, ‘cello and 


pianoforte on 600s calb oashendecb hse vem NaelUd a> iu damasde een Beethoven 
Recitative and air, from “Lady Jane Grey,’’ with violin obli- 

I. vein |S cccnbes . v0cdes0n00de0n sc absn ber tébsanus ooe snuee berthiir 
Serenade, op. 31, for pianoforte, violin, viola ‘aa ealias........--- .Gouvy 
DB TSUGAY BONE. onc ccc. soces co cgeebutbe cee doeesees eenhe Mackenzie 
Piano quartet, op. 98.........+sese05 Ue Dida edsdeensddeeddee neds ..Rheinberger 


The Beethoven number, though a beautiful work, suffered greatly by the 
gly stupid arrang , though it is by Hummel, and though the 
four performers did the most to make it effective. Mr. De Zielinski intro- 
duced the Liszt cadenza, written for the piano solo arrangement by the 
«master, but we are sorry to say made a faux fas and did not recover him- 
self till he got nearly to the end of it. The Gouvy serenade isa charming 
little morceau ; it was very daintily interpreted, while the last number, the 
Rheinberger op. 38, received a splendid reading from the four artists, Messrs. 
De Zielinski, William Yunck (violin), Voigtliinder (viola) and Heydler, of 
Cleveland (violoncello), Miss Beebee, a débutante, charmed all present with 
her lovely voice, managed with care and great sympathy. The city press 
spoke well of this first concert and the subscribers seemed to be well satisfied 
with the beginning of what bids to be an interesting series of seven classic 
entertainments, 





Miss Marie Mackenna, of this city, has written an opera ; the libretto, not 
by Mosenthal or Barbier, but by the fair composer, bears the title of “ Lu- 
cille,”’ but ifthe average news reader thinks that the opera “ Lucille,” by 
Miss Mackenna, is based on the beautiful poem of the same name by Owen 
Meredith, he will find himself sadly mistaken, The additions, curtailments, 
orchestration, &c., are by Mr. William Yunck; the peasants (hop-pickers in 
Normandy), the French Policemen (also in Normandy), and last, but not 
least, nothing less than Prussian soldiers in Normandy, including the half- 
dozen soloists, are being marched and countermarched by Professor Dupont, 
from Ann Arbor, all in preparation for its first production December 22. A 
number of society people that are in the chorus are happy, for French peas- 
ants are supposed to dress very prettily and art-principle is lost sight of when 
society poses for sweet charity, ‘ Lucille” is not a comic opera, it is a 
romantic work in three acts. Miss Cross, Miss Clare Hayes, Miss Van 
Camp, Mr. Slocum and Mr. Homer Warren are among the soloists engaged. 

The lately revived Detroit Musical Society will give its first concert —to 
subscribers only— December 24. 

The Detroit School of Music, an appendage to the Ligget Home and Day 
School, is happy in the possession among its faculty of a very clever pianist, 
Mr. Anton Strelezki, who gives, every Saturday, interesting recitals with 
explanatory remarks, being well able to interpret the works of which he 
speaks. There is always a fair-sized and interested audience present. The 
Detroit Conservatory of Music unfortunately possesses no such a card, 
though its teachers are said to be eminently superior, hence why Mr. E. B. 
Perry, of Boston, Mass., announced as one of the best American pianists, is 
to give a recital of piano compositions, including remarks on the same, on 
December 1, before the faculty, pupils and others interested in the above- 
named institution. 

Miss Kate Linn, for the past two seasons a pupil of Mr. Mason, of New 
York, returned to that city a week ago tocontinue her work under the 
guidance of that excellent master. Miss Linn is exceedingly talented, and one 
of these days, when mental conception will have caug ht up with her digital 
skill, she will reach a high position as a pianist. *** 








Chicago Items. 


Cuicaco, November 27. 


HE Artists’ Concert Club, of this city, gave a recital at 
the Madison Street Theatre Tuesday afternoon last, which was well 
attended. The first number on tke program was a Beethoven trio, performed 
by Mr. Hyllested, Mr. Jacobsohn and Mr. Eichheim. It}was finely executed, 
but the piano part overpowered the other instruments ; if the piano had been 
closed it would have been an improvement. Miss Anne B. Kennard sang 
three songs by Liszt, Lassen and Strelezki, respectively, and sang them with 
taste and much feeling. Mr. Jacobsohn played an adagio by Viotti, doing 
full justice to his reputation. Mr, Hyllested played five compositions of his 
own and the E minor concerto of Chopin. Mr. Hyllested is so well known 
now in Chicago that his appearance is greeted with applause ; of course he 
played elegantly, such facility, such firmness, such freedom are rarely found 
combined in one artist. It was a fine concert and worthy of the name of the 
club. Every number was encored. 
The following is the program of the“ soiree musicaie” of the Chicago 
Musical College, which occurred Tuesday evening, at the Main Hall of the 
Methodist Church Block. 


. Piano, violin and violoncello, o ..Gade 
Miss Emma Wilkins and Messrs. Earl Drake and E. "Woollett. 
s. * TiGegreten,” * Ligereet TIA socctccccescoccssvcccecves sees Donizetti 
Miss Kate Harmon. 
3. (a) Cavatina...,.. PRP Camp cnen4060ccesedeve sine sonbes Raff 
(6) Finale 10, op. nh 4 Aid Gable. ects cctucssitdechivsls esse De Beriot 
Miss Maggie White. 
Go Rapeteve..ccccccvcs cddecccscvedcccsccos ceneeses sevcccnessos Anonymous 
Miss Gussie Leach 
§. SOMMER 10, OP. $3. 000. vscccccescces covscscsoosccscccsscseccece Beethoven 
Miss Nettie Musser 
C. Aenletts O08 TON ici conchae sade s4s babs 0064 Fb0600002 sens ssnue David 
Miss Flora Drescher. nial 
» Ballade 20, OP. Gf. oc ccccccccvecevccscccemeseccsccencccesceeccess opin 
‘ ee: Mrs. Florida Pratt. * 
8. Voiche Sapeta, ** Mesiage s of Fi “by ae ee KASS Spee ee mT Mozart 
live Glover, 
9. (a) Gavotte 
Cp DemeED } 0000. espedecoys:., | sebabents teheManashetdtoongeale Hyllested 
(c) Mazurka 


Mr. August Hyllested. 

‘The numbers worthy of special note were the violin solo, by Miss Maggie 
White, whose intonation in double stops was perfect ; the recitation of Miss 
Gussie Leach, ‘‘ The Reprieve,” which would have done credit to a profes- 
sional; the Beethoven sonata,played by Miss Nettie Musser ; the andante and 
scherzo by David, and wonderfully well played by Miss Flora Drescher, who 
received a double encore. Miss Drescher is a pupil of Mr. Jacobsohn, who 
has followed him to Chicago, and her playing was a surprise. One of the 
oldest members of the Chicago music trade said he never hearda violin 
played more to his taste. No. 8 was nicely sung by Miss Olive Glover, and 
nothing need be said of Mr. Hyllested; he is a general favorite in Chicago 
already. 

Mr. Emil Liebling, assisted by Mr, and Mrs, Harrison, Mr, Wild and Mr. 
Friedrich Hess, gives aconcert on Tuesday evening next. The program 
includes numbers by Saint-Saens, Grieg, Davidoff, Schytte, Liszt, &c. 

The first concert of the Chicago Chamber Music Society will take place at 


-| considerable vigor and bravura were manifest. 





the Madison Street Theatre, on Thursday afternoon, December 9, at three 
o'clock. The program ihcludes Hummel’s grand septet, Russian suite for 
strings, by Wuerst, and the Bach air in G for ’cello. Hatt, 





Music in Boston. 
Boston, November 28. 
WING to my absence from the city I could not be present 
at the Symphony concert of November 20, and therefore content 
myself with giving the program, which I am told was much enjoyed, sores 
cially the Brahms Songs of Love and the Weber overture : 


Overture, “* Freischuetz”’.. pix ded pentane bieWeeades vebéad Cc, » von Weber 
Quince, from ** Cosi Fan Tutti” ie caaae W. A. Mozart 


ntasie in F minor, arranged for orchestra ‘by Felix Mott! 
(second ti me) aL k <MsuGUEA. Sah Washes aiteeess ak eee toivak .. Fr, Schubert 
Songs of Love (first collection)... .. Joh, Brahms 
Symphony in ‘ (Oxford) (first time in these concerts)... .. Jos. Hayda 





The soloists were Miss Gertrude Franklin, soprano; Miss Mary H. How, 
contralto; Mr. George J. Parker, tenor; Mr. Jacob Benzing, bass¢ Mr. 
J. A. Libby, baritone. 

The seventh concert took place last evening and consisted of the following 
works : 





Overture, * Midsummer Night's Dréams * cde) oi 2. ccc ccecs F, Mendelssohn 
(a) Aria, “Semiramis” ..........000000 sanedee . Gluck 
(6) Aria, ‘‘ Caro mio ben” ....... Dugubakwesese io 
Concerto for Gute and harp... cicccccs secce seccccveseccess .M 
(Allegro—Andante.) 
om, vm no— 
a), © Tae Bin <n cnc canctvecdabese 
(4) **Aus meinen Thriinen spriessen’ 
(c) * Wena ich in deine Augen seh” po see ¢ severe Robt. Schumann 
(d@) “ Ich grolle nicht”. ...........+ 
Symphony in B flat major......... -..+++-+- s+ Wiedineccccce Robt. Schumann 


The soloists were: Miss Emily Winant, Mr. E, M. Heindl, flute ; Mr. 
Heinrich Schuécker, harp. 

It was the least satisfactory concert that we have had this season, The 
overture did not go as well as it might have done, the wind instruments not 
har g in the difficult opening measures and theallegro parts being 
spiritless, Miss Winant was also apparently not at her best, as I have heard 
her sing very much better. The aria by Gluck was the most acceptable, her 
intonation in the one by Giordani being at times faulty. ‘ 

The Schumann songs were well sung and excellently accompanied on the 
piano by Mr. Max Zach. Mr. Heindl and Mr. Schuécker were quite success- 
ful with their Mozart concerto, which as a composition is, however, rather 
tedious. The harpist’s finger-technic did not seem quite equal to the pas- 
sages in sixteenths at the beginning of the allegro in the tempo taken, which 
consequently had to be slowed up somewhat. It must be said though that 
these passages are evidently more suited for the piano than the harp, and 
must be very difficult and rather impracticable for the latter instrument. 
Mr. Schuécker is quite a young man and the best harp-player I have heard, 
and both he and Mr. Heindl did fine work. The cad they i duced 
were by Reinecke. The new symphony in E minor, No. 4, by Brahms, 
which had been d on the prog and played at the public rehearsal 
on Friday afternoon, was taken off at the last moment and replaced by Schu- 
mann’s symphony in B flat, It did not go as well as two weeks ago at the 
fifth concert. 

The Boston Chamber Music Society gave its second concert in Association 
Hall Monday evening, November 22, The program was: 


ea in D minor, op. 77.......++- +++ 
uets from op. 48. 

The Angel. 

Russian song. 

The Cloud. 

“* Maidens through the meadows roaming.” 

Wanderer’s night song. 
Pianoforte quintet in E flat, Op. 44....--secsereeesecerceecseeeeees Schumann 

The artists engaged were Mrs. E. Humphrey-Allen, Miss Gertrude Ed- 
mands, Mr. Carlyle P: ilea and the C i Quartet, 

On Tuesday evening the Kneisel Quartet gave the first of their course of 
course of six chamber concerts. I could not be present, but according to all 
reports it was a great success. The program was as follows: 

















Quartet, D minor, No, 8.......0ccccrcorcccccccccscoceseneces ozart 
Aria, “ Semiramis”........ ..+- © sd0s von ede cunt vies civeanees se .Gluck 
Song foomn * Charen” , .ccccccaviccscosesssicesoesesdecneed Cheaetnes Weber 
Adagio from Quartet in F major..........000000.0+ seeeceseeees .. Briickner 
Quartet, E minor, op. 59, NO. 2...-.sescececceeecseesstecseveseeess Beethoven 


Mrs. Trebelli was the vocalist of the occasion. Louis Maas. 








Music in Pittsburgh. 


HE musical season here promises to be active. Among 
concerts of recent occurrence that by the Mendelssohn Quintet Club 
holds a prominent place ; it was given in Hamilton’s pretty concert hall, the 
Music and Art Chamber. The printed programs of this club have generally 
only a relative bearing on the works rendered, and we would like to suggest 
that more sterling works should be given, and that such trifles as the Taubert 
and Schuster fabrics be expunged from the programs when given in larger 
cities, We are not positive whether Boccnerini’s ** Minuet ’’ has ever been 
omitted when that organization appeared here in the past, consequently our 
national slang idiom, ** chestnut,’ was frequently heard in our neighborhood, 
With such talent at command and one-dollar admission fees accepted, we can 
reasonably expect more important works. The of Beeth and 
Schubert were finely given. Of the soloists, Mr, Louis Blumenberg elicited 
the greatest applause, especially for his admirable technic, though the “ var- 
iations”’ were not calculated to create inspiration. Mr. J. Marquardt, who 
was substituted for Mr, Rhodes, made a very favorable impression, Mr. 
Schade played with his usual ability on the flute. Mr. Ryan’s solo for clari- 
net was clever. Miss Alice Ryan, we are sorry to say, did not make a val- 
uable impression; she has evidently quit her instructors too early and 
launched out on dangerous territory. She possesses a light and pleasant 
voice, which may, we hope, develop to greater magnitude and breadth. 

The initial concert by the new musical faculty of the Pittsburgh Female 
College was a marked improvement on the past. Mr. Theodore Salmon, a 
recent acquisition to our list of pianists, made a very favorable impression. 
His style is rather inclined to delicacy, and yet, in the “* Phantom Chase,” 
We admired Mr, Floersheim’s 
** Lullaby” very much ; it seems more an improvisation than a slumber song ; 
we hope to hear other compositions by this gifted writer during the season. 

Mrs. Rivé-King gave us a recital on the 16th inst., assisted by Miss Henri- 
etta Schubert. Mrs. King did not maintain the standard reached when here 
last, but her technic seemed as reliable as ever, The introductory work, 
“Theme and Variations,’ by Nicodé, is not only a fine work, but one des- 
tined to tempt pianists for the opportunity it affords for technical possi- 
bilities. The remainder of the program consisted of works by Beethoven, 
Chopin, Rubinstein, Liszt and Rivé-King. In the Beethoven sonata in C 
sharp minor, last movement, she did some grotesque accenting, and in matters 
of tempo was very daring.at times, 

Miss Schubert hasa voice, and, with greater freedom of expres- 
sion, will be valuable in her vocation. 

Mr. Gittings’s r7ma vista accompaniments were very praiseworthy. 

The Mozart Club give their first concert on the 26th, consisting of works by 
Mozart, Macfarren, Mendelssohn and others, Mr. E, W. Nevin and Mr. 
Salmon announce recitals for the first week of December. The “ Frohsinn” 
Society give a concert, assisted by Miss Tower, Miss Frenzel and Mr. Gittings. 
Messrs. Retter and Toerge announce a possible series of orchestral concerts, 
and probable series of chamber concerts. Mr. Gittings is pondering, over a 
scheme of chamber music, assisted by Mrs. Tener, Sruinx, 
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Professional Cards. 


Miss SARAH CECIL, 


Chickering Hall, New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


(Former Pupil of the Vienna Conservatory and 
Mme. Marchesi in Paris). Teaches Voice Culture, 
Italian and German School, Opera, Oratorio and Con- 
cert Songs. Apply, 1 to 2.30 P. M. Residence, 130 
East soth Street. 


FRANCOIS C. FISCHER CRAMER, 


Organist and Choirmaster, 
Grace Church, Chicago, Ill. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher, Accompany- 
ing in Private. 
Address 210 East Tenth Street, New York. 


AUGUST A. WOLFF 
Violin, 
883 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 
MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Voca! Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 8st sts., New York. 
JOHN BAYER, 


Piano Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 
rk. 























Yo 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Geo. W. Cosy, 23 East rth Street; or 
residence, 137 West 4gth Street, New York. 


Me. L. CAPPIANI, 
Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York, 


PROF. S, E. JACOBSOHN, 
College of Music, Chicago. 


CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near grst St, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 


Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
150 East 86th Street, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. 14th Street. 


Mme. LOUISE GAGE-COURTNEY, 


Vocal Instruction 
Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 


MISS LAURA B. PHELPS, 
SOLO VIOLINIST. 

“ Miss Phelps possesses a fine technique, beautiful 
tone; indeed, all the qualities demanded of the vir- 
tuoso combined with youthful grace. 

“OVIDE MUSIN.” 


Address, 24 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 
Vocat CuLturg. 
Address “Tue Forma,” 331 Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS LAGBY, 


Piano Insts uction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 






































M. L. BARTLETT, 
Voice Culture, 
Des Moines, Ia. 





ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat TEacueEr, 
aa1 East 18th Street, New York. 


MR. FRANK H. TUBBS. 


Vocal Instruction ; Conducting Singing Societies. 
1m E. 14th Street. Room 8. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 

Kullak’s Academy of Music, and Béttcher’s High 
School for Pianoforte, Berlin. Pianoforte, Harmony 
and Counterpoint. ssons in Ensemble Playing 
Violin). Address STEINWAY HALL 


New York. 
MISS DORA BECKER, 
Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 
New York. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 
No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 


C. A. CAPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Bend), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Mili Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions, Address: 

as Union Square, New York, 




















MRS. BELLE COLE, 


Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts; 
also Vocal Instruction. Address MARLBOROUGH 
ARMS, 57 West roth Street, New York. 


Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, _ 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
aga Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MAX BENDHEIM. 
Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


({nstruction. 
Care of Wm. Knase & Co., 
tra Fifth Avenue, City 


THEODORE SUTRO, 


Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassau 
Street (Bennett Building), uptown address, 292 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


MME. RIVE-KING. 
Season 1886-7, Time all filled. 
Permanent address, Chickering Hall, New York. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 
uation lsmem ia Medied ieee ae 
correspondence, 

Address, 170 State Street, Chicago. 


MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 


Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
Mr. W. Courtney, 27 Union Square, New York. 


ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 


Contralto, Concert and Oratorio, 
CONSERVATORY 


American Exchange, London. 
STUTTGART °Menvar® 


PIANO—Method, Leserr and Stark. Lessons in 
German English and French. 
COMPOSITIO N—Method, Faisst, Gorerscuius. 
Class Lessons in German and English. 
VIOLIN— Method, Sincer and Seirriz. 
German, English and French. 
Organ,all instruments, Singing, Italian language, &c. 
Terms commence April 15, October 1s. 
TERMS: $66 to $86 per annum. 


DIRECTORS : Professors Dr. FAISST & SCHOLL, 
STUTTGART, GERMANY. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music 


FRANKLIN SQUARE. 


Thorough Instruction in Piano, Organ, Violin, 
and all Orchestraland Band Instruments, 
Vocal Music, Sight Singing, Harmony, 
Theory, Composition and Orchestra- 
tion; Piano and Organ Tuning; 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, PORTRAITURE, 


French, German and Italian Languages, 
ORATORY, 
ENGLISH BRANCHES, ELEGANT HOME. 
FREE COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES. 


Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, Analyses, Chorus- 
Classes, &c., in all 180 hours per term. 


























Lessons in 





For further information call on or address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Boston, Mass. 


JULIUS BAUER & C0. 


+PIANOS* 


Contain the most important improvements introduced 
in recent years, and are up to the 


HIGHEST STANDARD©= EXCELLENCE. 


THE BAUER PIANOS 


Being manufactured in Chicago, buyers are enabled 
to obtain them of first hands, and thus secure a 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT at a 
moderate price. 


JULIUS BAUER & CoO., 
156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
AMERICAN 


Conservatory of Music and Election, 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, CHICAGO. 


Faculty consists of eminent artists and instructors. 
Course of study thorough and comprehensive, 
tdi HATTSTAEDT, General Director. 
YES B. MINER, Vocal Director. 
WALTER C, LYMAN, Manager Dept. of Elocution, 








CaTaLocugss MaiLtep FREE on AppLicaTiIon. 





Eminent Pianists testify to the great saving of time in monotonous 
technical exercises by using the 


rECHNICON. 


It is not a key-board, one-half hour with the Technicon being 
equal to two hours at the key-board, 
FOR PRICES, &c., APPLY TO 


J. BROTHERHOOD, 6 West 14th Street, New York. 





Pin 


HEINR. KNAUSS’ SONS, 


‘Coblenz.on the Rhine. | 


PIANO * MANUFACTURERS 


Emperor of Germany. 


First Golden Meda of the 


First Golden Medal of the * Kined F Peaet 
Ing om oO russia, 


Kingdom of Prussia, 





Beautiful Tone; Fine Touch; Excellent Workmanship; Tasteful 


Casework; Remarkably Cheap Prices. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Ro ces ccs jk eee al 


300 to 306 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, III. 





Ee" SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS. 


FING & CO., 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


HPORHBIGIN «MUSIC, 


Inclading Edition “ Peters,”’ *“‘ Andre,”’ and all Standard Editions. 








&@™ The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 





EBsSTA BUIsSHED 170907. 


ERNST ROSENKRANZ, 


Fiano Manufacturer, 
DRESDEN, GOEARMAN Y. 


Thousands of these Pianos in use in America, 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


At prices which will enable the Agent to make handsome profits. 








e@” AGENTS WANTED IN ALL THE LARCE CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Fair Dealing, 
Full Count, 


ms” gg WOOD Pp po 
aa fo i 


4 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT 


Promptitude, 


a —_ —_________—»} 





AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. 

Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. | ApELaipe Exuisition, 1881 — Two Special 
Sypney INTERNATIONAL ExuisiTion — 1879- First and two First Degrees of Merit, two 

1880—First and Special Degree of Merit ; Gold and two Silver Medals, 

also Second Degree of Merit. Cincinnati InpustRIAL Exposition, 18816 
MELBouRNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1882—Highest Award. 

1880-1881 — Four First Orders of Merit, | New ZeaLanp INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 

two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 1882—One Gold and three Silver Medals, 
ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL CoTTON Exposi- Highest Awards. 

TION, 1881—Highest Award. Ca.cutra Exuisition, 1883—Silver Medal. 


FINE CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY. 

















IRCULARS, Pamphlets, Catalogues, Books, Newspapers, and all kinds of work printed 

at moderate rates for good work. Photo-engraved plates, ready for letterpress printing, 

by the best process, furnished in facsimile or reduced size, from an ordinary proof-sheet, 
pen-sketch or photograph. Send for Estimate. 





Nos. 126 & 128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


No. 35S. 


Subscription (including postage) inwartabiy. in advance. 
Yearly, 84.00; Foreign, #5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH. 
Three Months ..#%20.00 | Nine Months...... . .. £60.00 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months............ 80.00 


Advertisements fur the current week must be handed in by 5 Pp. mu. on 
Monday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders. 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1886. 





Marc A. BLUMENBERG., OTTo FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


Offices: No. 25 East 14th St.. New York. 


No. 148 STATE STREET. 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE. 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 


JOHN E. HALL, 





E 
Esq., 


PATTI IN TEXAS. 


recommend brain food to T. Leeds Waters, 
of the firm of Horace Waters & Co. 





AN UNHEARD OF IMPOSITION. 


‘ame of the Diva without Sane- 
tion or Authority. 


Using the N 


T can hardly be credited by any sane man in the whole 
| piano trade that at this late date, when postal and 
telegraphic communication has reached such a high 
state of perfection that intercommunication between re- 
mote points has virtually annihilated the distance that 
separates them, that any piano man or firm can have the 
temerity to publish a false statement for public dissemi- 
And 
yet such a case and we have been 
made partial victims of a most abominable and shame- 
ful lie, and our position toward two large and influential 
firms of piano manufacturers has, to say the least, been 


nation and expect to escape detection of the deed. 


is now before us, 


made unpleasant and disagreeable. 

What we now propose to tell is a true and unvarnished 
history of the imposition. 
In our last week's number (November 24) appeared 


the following letter: 


Vessrs. Hardman, Peck & Co.: 

I am delighted with your upright pianos. Everything seems 
possible with them. They have such a powerful tone that I 
can imagine myself playing upon a grand, and yet they are 
susceptible of the most delicate shades of expression. Their 


musical quality is lovely, and for an accompaniment to sing- 
ing I wish to use only the Hardman piano. 
Wishing you prosperity, I am, 


Yours respectfully, ADELINA PATTI. 


We found the same letter published in the Boston 
Home Fournal of the Saturday previous (November 20), 
not in the advertising columns of that paper, but in the 
reading columns, signed by C. C. Harvey & Co., the 
Boston agents of Hardman, Peck & Co. .Finding it in 


the reading columns of a journal like the Home Fournal, 
a paper about forty years old, and also signed by a re- 
spectable firm like C. C. Harvey & Co., of Boston, we 
did not doubt that the letter was genuine, and therefore 
considered it superfluous to make any inquiries on the 
subject, either of Hardman, Peck & Co., Mrs. Adelina 
Patti or C. C. Harvey & Co. We simply published it in 
good faith and under the impression that we were con- 
ferring a compliment upon that excellent firm, Hardman, 


Peck & Co, 








publication, and as an explanation we hereby print a 
letter written by the firm to its agents in Texas, Frees 
& Son, Dallas, who seem to be the persons guilty of the 
imposition we complain of. 

We must say that this letter, written four days before 
the appearance of the Patti letter in our columns, re- 
dounds to the honor and credit of Hardman, Peck & Co. 


Orrice AND Factories or Harpman, Peck & Co., 
New York, November 20, 1886. t 


Messi s. Frees & Son, Dallas, Tex. : 

GENTLEMEN—We just received the enclosed postal, which 
only affirms a sentiment expressed to us by different of our 
agents in regard to inserting fictitious testimonials. Of course, 
we appreciate your efforts in advertising the Hardman piano 
by all possible means very highly ; but do you not think it 
would be better policy to use only such testimonials as you will 
find in our catalogue, or which you know to be genuine? Just 
think how disagreeable such a fictitious testimonial would be 
for you and us if some of your competitors get hold of it and 
would use it against you and us. There are a good many ice 
and ¢rue things to be said about the Hardman piano and we 
need not resort to untruths. 

Trusting you understand the meaning of this letter, we are 

Yours truly, 
HARDMAN, Peck & Co. 
AS 

This letter discloses a part of the events which have 
led up to this most disagreeable episode. It appears 
that Frees & Son, of Dallas, who are the Hardman 
agents, had these pianos on exhibition at the State Fair, 
and seem to have inserted the original letter, signed 
Adelina Patti, in the Dallas Morning News. We believe 
the same course was pursued with a letter signed by the 
name of Christine Nilsson. The question therefore re- 
solves itself to these two important points: “Who 
wrote the Patti letter,and who signed the Diva’s name?” 
In fact, one point is sufficient, and it is: ‘Who wrote 
the Diva’s name?” Is the copy of the letter now in the 
hands of the publisher of the Dallas Morning News ? 
If he has possession of it that is the document which 
Mrs. Patti should secure. She has transferred full au- 
thority in the premises to Mr. Napoleon J. Haines, Jr., 
who has power of attorney to act for Mrs. Patti in this 
shameful piece of charlatanism, which places Messrs. 
Hardman, Peck & Co., C. C. Harvey & Co., Mrs. Patti, 
Haines Brothers and THE MUSICAL COURIER in a false 
and most uncomfortable light. Hardman, Peck & Co. 
do not want any certificate which is not a voluntary 
tribute to the merits of their pianos. Their letter proves 
that. C.C. Harvey & Co. do not care to publish a false- 
hood, and never would sign one or attach their name to 
it. Mrs. Patti cannot have her name used in an illegiti- 
mate manner for advertising purposes without her con- 
sent. Haines Brothers are publishing a Patti letter 
written by Mrs. Patti as a testimonial to them, and in 
utilizing it cannot afford to see it depreciated by a forged 
or false Patti letter, and THE MUSICAL COURIER does 
not propose to be imposed upon without protest, and 
our protest is embodied here. 

We understand that Mr. Nicolini, Mrs. Patti’s hus- 
band, is highly incensed and proposes to mash the heads 
of some journalists, but head mashing, especially when 
it applies to journalists, not tenors, is quite a serious 
business and would not prove anything. No kind of 
bluster is going to help matters in a case like this. If 
Mr. Nicolini wishes to get at the bottom of this disgrace- 
ful transaction, he must let the gentleman who has the 
power of attorney to act for Mrs. Patti, that is, Mr. 
Napoleon J. Haines, Jr., proceed in a business-like and 
legal manner to first secure, and subsequently have 
the culprit punished. That is the system pursued in 
similar cases in that civilized community known by the 
enlightened world as the United States of America. 
Head mashing is in vogue in many European countries, 
but if Mr. Nicolini wants to apply it here, in this case, 
he must begin by taking a fast train to Dallas and first 
mash the heads of the editors of the Dallas Morning 
News, who were imposed upon, then he must mash the 
heads of the editors of the Boston Home Fournal and 
then, on his return to New York, he must come to this 
office and mash the heads of the editors of THE MusI- 
CAL COURIER. The Texas job, being the first, will show 
Mr. Nicolini how the head mashing system works in this 
country, that is, if he should find time or opportunity to 
continue it after that. If the tenor desires to reverse 
the order of things, he can come to this office first and, 


say : “ The subsequent proceedings will interest him no 
more.” 

We lose all patience after first being imposed upon to 
be insulted in addition. Here is the firm of Hardman, 
Peck & Co. angry at us; Haines Brothers in an attitude 
of suspicion, as if we were grinding someone’s axe and 
as if we had published this letter at the suggestion of 
Hardman, Peck & Co., who are angry because we pub- 
lished it, and in addition to this Mrs. Patti's husband 
proposes to mash the heads of the journalists connected 
with this affair, as if these journalists had concocted this 
scheme for their own benefit, while it is the emanation 
of the brain of some ignoramus, whose horizon must be 
as limited as that of a caterpillar. 

We hope Mr. Napoleon J. Haines, Jr., will proceed to 
actat once. After all this talk and bravado on the part 
of some people he cannot afford to let this matter drop. 

And one word as to Patti testimonials. Mrs. Adelina 
Patti has given one to Messrs. Steinway & Sons and one 
to Messrs. Haines Brothers, and there it ends. The 
Weber firm uses this testimonial: 

PATTI,—I have used the pianos of every celebrated a 
but give yours the preference over all. 

But this testimonial was given about twenty years ago 
by Carlotta and mot by Adelina Patti. This is a true 
statement of the question now before the trade. 

Our narrative has been told, in the usual. clear, 
straightforward and unrestrained style in use by THE 
MUSICAL COURIER, for the purpose of. reaching the truth 
and without any regard to any interests outside of the 
truth. Such people or firms as do not appreciate our 
candor in these premises cannot be helped, and the only 
thing they can do is to let it alone. 





Wegman & Henning’s Patent. 
HE patent tuning device of the firm of Wegman & 
Henning, Ithaca, N. Y., has now been sufficiently tested to 
prove its value as a practical attachment to pianos, and it will 
henceforth be found in all the upright pianos manufactured by 
this firm. A full description, with cuts and illustrations of the 
same, may soon appear in these columns, but for the present it 
will suffice to say that among its advantages is a reduction of 
labor, a simpler process’of construction and essentially a successful 
result in the tuning of pianos, for by means of this patent a piano 
will remain in tune an extraordinary length of time and not be in- 
fluenced to the usual extent by the atmosphere. Asstated before, 
a fuller description is soon to appear in these columns. Messrs, 
Wegman & me were in town on cmon dg 








Pittsburgh Piano History. 


T is long years since the name-plate of a piano bore the word 
* Pittsburgh,” yet piano-making did, during many years, engage the ate 

tention and employ the capital of Pittsburghers. Even now there turns up, 
from time to time, a mournful-looking, consumptive, thin-legged instrument 
that was born in the (then) Smoky City, a piano that seems ashamed of its 
surroundings, and wishes it had been a big, honest casting or ponderous ma-, 
chine, ratherthan an exponent of the art divine. Such pianos come tothe 
surface in exchange for instruments created in cities where piano-building 
has taken root and flourished. Suchcan hardly be the case here. The fu- 
ture will scarcely produce another Frederic Blume, who, forty years ago, 
turned out pianos from a factory located on St. Clair-st. (now Sixth), 
near Penn-ave. They were pretty bad pianos, even as pianos went. 
But the public forty years ago was not a judge of a piano’s character, and 
anything with four legs and a key-bvard sufficed to completely fill the 
buyer's idea of a piano. Blume made pianos for ten years at least, and did 
the best possible with the materials and labor at his command. In 1855 a 
couple of plucky Englishmen, Goodall and Warren, followed in Blume's foot- 
steps and began the making of pianos in a little shop on Third-ave. In five or 
six years they found that Pittsburgh was not intended by nature to be the seat 
of a piano-making industry, and the Third-ave. establishment was numbered 
among the things that were. Another hopeful Englishman, Theodore Lease, 
in 1855 began the making of pianos in a house on Hand-st. (now Ninth), 
and for five years kept at the business with true British bulldog tenacity. 
Finally, he, too, joined the little band of those who failed to convince buyers 
that a Pittsburgh-made piano was at least as good as one coming from New 
York or Philadelphia or Baltimore. The management of home industries 
did not extend, very veh ly, in the di of pianos, and since Theo- 
dore Lease turned down the gas in his little office for the last time no piano 
has owed its existence to Pittsburgh skill or enterprise. In those good old 
days the Nunns & Clark, the Chickering, the Stoddart, the Raven and the 
Bacon pianos found highest favor and overwhelmed the Pittsburgh-made in- 
struments. Itis only in the auction-room, or in some lumber closet, or, 
occasionally, in the second-hand piano department of a city music establish - 
ment that evidences are to be found of the existence in the Iron City of an 
old-time piano making firm.—Zast End Bulletin. 











—Messrs. Frederick C. Kurtzmann, Louis S. Kurtzmann and 
A-olph Geiger have purchased the entire interests of the heirs of 
the estate of the late C, Kurtzmann, and will conduct the piano 
business as heretofore, at the old stand, corner of Broadway and 
Elm-st., Buffalo, under the established firm-name of C. Kurtz- 
mann, and all business contracts made by Mr. Kurtzmann, Sr., 
before his death are assumed by the new firm. The reports that 


this old-established business would be dissolved at the expiration 








lo and behold! that firm felt offended at the 


But, 





slightly altering the language of Mark Twain, we will 





of twelve months were therefore incorrect. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER ” Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
edged by the highest musical authori- hibition. 
ties, and the demand for them is as Superior to all others in tone, dura- 


steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment ot all leading | artists. 





























becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 


“er NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO. ' 32 2 George St., Boston, Mass. 


STERLING PIANOS: ¢ 


— AND— 


ORGANS. 
Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, round, and aia combined with 


estern Office and 2 pesankaien r admirable purity and softness. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


(79 and 181 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL./[SAAG I. COLE & SON, KRAKAUER 


Manufacturers of and Dealers n 
FACTORIES—DERBY, CONN. BROS.. 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


(. A. STERLING, President. ii R. W. BLAKE, Secretary and Manager. FANCY WOODS. Upri ght Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


T H F ST F R | | N G C0 Vi PA N y, ea, pics cg _ 40 Union Square, New York, 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 


Tut VWILCOS & WHITE ORCANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ ares in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 


OVER HIGHTY DIFFERENT STYLEs. WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn. 


&=™ Send for Illustrated C 


AGENTS. | DECKER & on SRN RRL a oe 


because they are matchless 


ronest tract imtruments | GVONA, Square and Upright Piano-F ortes anager 


for which a fancy price is not WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. power of their capacity to 
charged to cover heavy _ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast any other make of 
vertising expeuses. “7 BAD TEwsae ArTitT.» Pianos, 


FISCHER’ J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


PT AS GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


——— OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: -~<e— 
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The ESTEY ORGANS have been 








MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 




































































TONE & DURABILITY f 415, 417, 419, 421, 423 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. $ now tw use. 
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N innovation has, if no other excuse, that of origin- 
A ality, and I intend to be original and make an in- 
novation by entering suit for damages against T. Leeds 
Waters, a member of the corporation of Horace Waters 
& Co., of this city, for slander uttered against me and 


this paper. The witnesses are reputable gentlemen 
and the result of the trial will unquestionably show cer- 
tain men, whose tongues are not controlled by their 
brains. that a newspaper enterprise is very frequently a 


more legitimate institution than some piano establish- 
ments, and that an honest newspaper is a healthier 
moral medium than many other so-called honest pur- 
suits. I should also calmly advise members of the trade 
to be very cautious in their dealings with men who have 
grievances against newspaper editors. When a man tells 
you that a paper is attempting to blackmail him, ask 
him: “Can you be blackmailed ? What have you done 
that you should be blackmailed? Why do you not have 
the editor arrested and tried for his attempt?” I should 
do so at once to be vindicated. But this class of men 
does not sue newspaper men or editors. Consequently 
the editor in this instance must sue, and then we will all 
see what is at the bottom of such charges as those made 
by Waters against this paper. 
*s* e * 

As a fact, to which we point with considerable pride, 
THE MUSICAL COURIER during the seven years it has 
now existed, and during which it has become indepen- 
dent, has not been incommoded by any lawsuits, 
although it has printed some of the most startling ex- 
posures of frauds in the piano and organ trade. The 
paper has become identified in the music trade as the 
exponent of the legitimate trade and the prosecutor of 
music-trade frauds, and, as is well known, frauds will 
not go into court unless they are dragged in. For this 
reason we have not been defendants in a lawsuit. It 
is plain even to the uninitiated, and it proves that we 
understood the ground thoroughly upon which we ex- 
posed frauds. In a court-room they would have suffered 
the as in our columns, with the addition of a 
repeated exposure, 


same 


“* * * 

By the way, if T. Leeds Waters, Esq., desires any spe- 
cial detective work to discover discrepancies in the 
daily life of Tot TRADE LOUNGER, I would suggest to 
him the employment of his friend Dawley, who sent the 
following decoy letter to me. It was brought to this 
office last Tuesday by an ununiformed messenger and 


read as follows, as now before me: 
Tugspay Morninc. 
Friexp Marx—I arrived here yesterday and am staying with my friends 
in Eighty-fourth-st. Would be pleased to see you at Monson’s office any 
time to-day. Yours very sincerely, J. B. Daw vey. 
As I had not the pleasure of Dawley’s acquaintance, 


as I knew no one on Eighty-fourth-st., and as I know of 
no Monson’s office, I asked the messenger: “ Who sent 
this?” “It came from 48 John-st.” I sent our young 
Mr. Eugene to 48 John-st., preferring to make the ac- 
quaintance of Waters’s friend Dawley in the office of 
THE Musica Courier, where I knew he would call on 
the strength of my not appearing on John-st. to be 
looked at. Young Mr. Eugene reported that there was 
no Dawley and no Monson known at 48 John-st., and 
on Friday evening Detective Dawley called. He bungled 
some excuses, took a good look at THE TRADE LOUNGER, 
and is now, with his assistants, following me around all 
day to piano factories and warerooms, and up and down 
in hotels to the tune of five dollars per diem and ex- 
penses, generously, I suppose, paid by T. Leeds Waters, 
Esq., of the firm of Horace Waters & Co., New York 
city. xe * 

What the object of this can be is a mystery to me, 


Here is a man slandering my character and endeavor- 
ing to damage THE MUSICAL COURIER, enjoying a daily 
report of a detective employed to dog my footsteps. 
This is an evidence of broad intellect and high-toned 
commercial perception. A Fifth-ave. merchant, worth 
hundreds of thousands of dollars apparently, following 
up and receiving reports of the daily, nay, the hourly 
actions of a poor devil of a music-trade editor. T. Leeds 
Waters, Esq., had better give the money he may be pay- 
ing to detectives to some charity. The winter is here, 
and there will be much suffering and the detectives 
will get chilblains and frostbite soon waiting for me 
while I visit the various piano factories. Such arrant 
nonsense and humbug in the nineteenth century in New 
York city!!! 

xk KR 

It seems that Mr. Gomer Thomas, of Danville, Pa., 
has put his foot in it. He wrote to THE TRADE LOUNGER 
as follows: 

On the sixth of last month I wrote the McEwen Company, 
ordering a Sterling organ. I enclosed check in the letter in 
payment for same. Since that time I have written them three 
different times and received no reply. I then made draft on 
them through the First National Bank of this place ; the draft 
was returned. I was advised to write you and ask your advice 
in the matter, which I would thank you for, &c., &c. 

As I knew nothing of the transaction I could not com- 
ment on it unless in possession of additional facts. Af- 
ter communicating with the McEwen Company for 
enlightenment I received this on Saturday : 

Dear Sir—In regard to the claim of Gomer Thomas, we desire 
to lay before you the following facts: During the years of 1881 
and 1882 we sold him Sterling organs, and gave him a small 
section of territory in his vicinity for his field of operation, 
From time to time he ordered such instruments as his trade 
demanded. Our limit of credit in his case was a single instru- 
ment, which, if paid for promptly as contracted, gave him the 
privilege of ordering another when settlement was received by 
us. The last instrument which we shipped him was never paid 
for, as per statement we enclose, value being $49.50, and the 
claim given into the hands of Messrs. Ten Eyck & Remington, 
of New York, which they failed to collect at the time. Since 
that time we have received frequent applications from him for 
the agency in his section, and thought that if low prices were 
quoted him for ‘‘cash with order” we could induce him to 
send us a check, which would enable us to at least receive a 
partial reimbursement of the old claim. The extreme low 
prices quoted him brought to us one morning his check, which 
was duly honored at presentation at his bank, and the account 
now stands as follows: Balance due $49.50, three years’ in- 
terest, at 6 per cent, $8.91, making a total of $58.41, less the 
check received of $31, leaving a balance still due us of 
$27.41. These are the true facts in the case, and if you desire 
this can be verified by an examination of our books. Thank- 
ing you for your courteous treatment and wishing you every 
success in your great enterprise, I am 
Yours truly, E. H. McEwen. 

Cc. 
What has Mr. Gomer Thomas now to say ? 
sen #2 # 


If the anonymous “ Pro Bono Publico” who wrote a 
letter to this paper dated New York, November 19, 1886, 
desires to know to whom the “Twenty-six Dollars in 
Trust” article referred to he must sign his name to his 
letter. Anonymous letters are received by us nearly 
every day and no attention is paid to them, unless the 
name of the writer is separately disclosed, not for publi- 
cation, but as an evidence of good faith, 
eee * 

A traveling piano man writes to THE Musicat Covu- 
RIER: 
I consider Cincinnati a hotbed of competition. Nearly all 
the best and some of the worst pianos are sold here, and any- 
one having-an idea of buying will not be apt to run the gaunt- 
let and go home with his money. I think the tendency of the 
trade is to mobilize their forces in and about the larger provin- 
cial towns, and push the retail largely to the exclusion of the 
wholesale trade ; for any man who has money enough to buy 
one piano can get close prices from the small manufacturers, 
who fail to get representatives among the large dealers. The 
number of pianos rented by the Cincinnati dealers is astonish- 
ing till one considers the extent of their schools and colleges. 
While most of the trade say business is improving, I am of the 
opinion it is pretty dull, though I admire their ability to keep a 

stiff upper lip. aes =. 6 
Col. Levi K. Fuller, the Lieutenant-Governor of Ver- 
mont, did such excellent work as presiding officer of the 
State Senate that when that body adjourned last week 
it passed the following resolutions, by Senator Judson: 
Whereas, In the opinion of this body, the continuous kindness as a fellow- 
man and the impartial fairness as a presiding officer of the Hon. Levi K. 
Fuller, Lieutenant-Governor and ex-officio President of the Senate, de- 
serves formal acknowledgment ; therefore, 
Resolved, That the thanks of the Senate be hereby tendered to him, and 


that with our thanks he receives our assurance that among the most pleas- 
ant memories of the session we shall cherish that of our President, 


Colonel Fuller made the following address at adjourn- 
ment : 

The time for this Senate to separate is near at hand; your work is drawing 
toaclose, The record of this Senate, of the Legislature of 1886, is nearly 
written and about to be submitted to the people for criticism, trial and final 
judgment. Time, that great leveler of all things, will soon pass upon your 
deeds. Whether ill or well done, they are now beyond recall, I bear will- 
ing testimony of your careful attention, constant watchfulness and earnest 
endeavor to do that which has seemed to you right and in the interests of 
the public at large to the enactment of good laws. It has been a pleasure 
to preside over your deliberations, to watch the development of your meas- 
ures and to listen to you in debate. I have given, with feelings of satisfac- 
tion, that earnest attention which was your right, and with pleasure, be- 
cause of the singleness of purpose that has characterized your speech. I do 
not recall a word spoken in temper or a thought suggested in malice, You 
have been high-minded, dignified in all things, as became your high office, 
sustaining well the traditions of this honorable body. I am deeply sensible 
of your various acts of respect for the chair, for your ever-willing assist- 
ance, patience, forbearance and uniform courtesy. That [anxiety born of 
inexperience you have assisted in removing and made pleasant and less 
arduous my position. For all this and much more—and I speak from a 
heart swelling up with gratitude—I desire to return my most sincere 
thanks ; and not to you only, but to all—chaplain and secretaries, door- 
keepers, messengers and reporter. My thanks are also due to all within 
this Capitol for uniform courtesy and kindness. And now as we are about 
to separate, may Heaven's blessing rest upon you, granting a safe return 
to your various homes, a hearty welcome greeting you at the hearthstone 
and a joyful Thanksgiving around the family board. 

** * * » 

To hand, the latest catalogue of the New England 
Organ Company, and at the same time the most 
elaborate yet produced by the company. Case 36 isa 
beauty, ecclesiastical in style. Case 14 is rich and bold 
in outline. Case 33 is noble in character and the design 
of case 44 is entirely original. Among other styles I 
may mention the chapel, the cathedral and, in fact, all 
the pedal styles with single, double and treble manuals, 
Attention is again called to the practical and effective 
patent blowing mechanism of the New England organs. 

*** * 

The World published a list of personal taxpayers of 
this city who pay taxes on more than $5,000 worth of 
personal property held here, and among the members or 
firms of the music trade I find the following names. 
The list is incomplete or something 1s wrong : 

The J. P. Hale Company; Mr. Leopold Peck; Messrs. 
Wm. and Theodore Steinway, trustees; estate of Henry 
Steinway, Jr.; Mechanical Orguinette Company; Emil 
Gabler; estate of Ernest Gabler; Chas. H. Ditson; 
estate of Wm. A. Pond; J. B. Simpson; Stephen T, 
Gordon; Albert Weber, &c., &c. The list, as I said 
before, is very faulty, and probably there are many 
names taken from old and defunct books. 

*# * 
Brudder Thoms, of the American Art (?) Fournal, 
published this alleged trade note last Saturday: 
Thousands of Chickering pianos are to be found in every 
town on the east and west banks of the Hudson, this side of 
Albany. 
Brudder Thoms really believes that in every town up 
the river there are thousands of Chickering pianos and 
Messrs. Chickering & Sons must not be held responsible 
for his stupidity. That firm naturally feels a repugnance 
at the display of such ignorance, with which its name is 
connected without its knowledge or consent. 
*k* o * 
One effect of the effort of the editors of those music- 
trade papers which are to have special Christmas hums 
bug numbers is seen in the irregular manner in which 
their regular publications are issued. Their regular 
numbers, or rather irregular numbers are from one to 
four days late. Of course such a series of inexcusable 
blunders can only result in the elevation of those papers 
which appear regularly on time. The special Christmas 
humbug numbers will be handsome and large and full of 
advertisements, but at prices which will end this hum- 
bug to a great extent in the future. The editors of the 
Christmas specials were compelled to do their utmost, 
as a consequence of the exposure of their schemes in 
these columns. The future will tell the story. 
** * z 
I notice that the Chicago Law Bulletin of November 
26 announces that a chattel mortgage went on record 
the day before given against the Chicago /adicator for 
$177 on office furniture. Probably the old mortgage 
could not be met and had to be renewed. I am sorry 
for such bad business in our line of journalism. 
ee KR 
The firm of Hazelton Brothers is among the old, re- 
liable and high-toned piano concerns of the United 
States. That firm does its trade in a quiet and dignified 
manner and it makes more pianos than people in the 
trade have any idea of. And the pianos are choice, too. 











~——An opera-chair has been patented by Julia A. Callahan, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. It has a garment knob or button on the top of 
the chair back, a hook or support pivoted to the side of the chair 
back and a hook or support pivoted to the chair near its lower 
end, a drip cup being fastened to one of the rear legs for receiv- 
ing the lower end of an umbrella stick or cane, the chair itself 








Adopted unanimously by a rising vote, 


being of the usual construction. 
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CHICACO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


night, and even then behind with the orders for both pianos and 
organs. 

Mr. C. C. Colby and Mr. Duncan, of Christie & Co., New 
York, and Mr. Wm. Tremaine, of the Mechanical Orguinette 
Company, were also here on business trips. 

It is reported that Mr. C, O. Peck, formerly of Clinton, Ia., has 
removed to Cedar Rapids, Ia., and will hereafter handle the line 





148 STATE STREET. 

Cuicaco, November 27, 1886, 
AIR to medium is the way business in Chicago 
may be graded for the week ending with to-day. Thanks- 
giving Day, which was very generally observed, much more so 
than it has been heretofore, probably had some effect in curtail- 
ing the amount of trade, but whatever the cause may be, the de- 
mand for goods which has been expected consequent upon the 

near approach of the holidays, has not yet begun to be felt. 

Mr. C. C. Curtiss, the manager of the Weber branch house in 
this city, is our authority for saying that the report of his being con- 
nected with the Chickering house or of his changing his relations 
in any way with the Weber concern is an unwarranted report. 
The report, it is true, had obtained some little headway in this 
city, but this statement from Mr. Curtiss himself must be con- 
clusive. 

Messrs. Steger & Sauber, the Sohmer and Krakauer agents of 
this city, have enlarged their warerooms by taking that portion of 
the store formerly occupied by a chair company, and have now a 
very extensive store, some 25x 145. They have already greatly 
increased their stock, and expect to increase their business ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. Chas. D. Lawson, of Messrs. Wm. E. Wheelock & Co., 
New York, paid a short visit to this city. We believe this is his 
first visit since the establishment of their branch in Chicago. 
He goes for quite an extensive trip before returning to New 
York. 

Mr. R. W. Blake, of the Sterling Company, was also in Chicago 
for two or three days this week. From here he left for Quincy, 
Ill., and expects to return directly to the East. It is apparent 
that Mr. Blake is pleased with the greatly increased demand for 
his seam and reports the factory working until nine o'clock at 
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of goods represented by Estey & Camp in Chicago. 

Mr. John A. Bryant reports a healthy state of trade with his 
old reliable Kranich & Bach piano, and goes to New York soon to 
select a stock for the holiday trade. 

Mr. Thos. Floyd Jones is on the road in behalf of his favorite 
Haines Brothers piano, but goes only as far as St. Louis and re- 
turns soon. Mr. Gus. Brigham has recently returned from a trip 
in the interest of the same piano ; reports a good trade, some new 
agencies established, and that R. C. Munger, of St. Paul, will 
hereafter carry a stock of Haines Brothers pianos as his leading 
instrument. 

Mr. Geo. P. Bent is full of business, with plenty of orders for 
his Crown organs, but says with the exception of one new style, 
which has been only recently introduced, he is filling orders 
promptly. 

Mr. J. M. Hawxhurst recently returned from a short trip for 
the Bradbury piano, which he says was satisfactory to him, and, 
as we noticed some very handsome ones packed for shipment, it 
gave us an impression that his sales were mostly of a high grade. 

Mr. A. M. Wright, the manager of the Wheelock concern in 
Chicago, says that for the time he has been at work here the 
business has been more than he expected it would be. We have 
positive evidence that they have sent out a great many pianos 
since their opening. 

Mr. E. F. Greenwood, one of the older and more experienced 
traveling members of the trade, has recently returned from a trip 
and says that, while trade cannot be said to be booming, it is 
healthy and steady and he looks for this same state of things to 
continue. 

The list of visitors to the city for the past week is not. over 
large and includes the following dealers: Mr. W. Schaffner, Fort 





Dodge, Ia.; Miss M. L, Edgarton, Neenah, Wis.; Mr. R. W. 
Stewart, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Mr. S, D. Roberson, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; Mr. J S. Moore, Keokuk, Ia.; Mr. J. C. Weismailler, 
Hancock, Mich.; Mr. W. S. Holmes, Lansing, Mich.; Mr. W. 
Jackson, Shabonna, Ill.; Mr. J. F. Graham, Cadillac, Mich. 








UPREME COURT, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
York.—Alfred Dolge, plaintiff, against Wilhelmine C. 
Schaeffer, defendant.—Summons, with notice. 

To the above named defendant : 

You are hereby summoned to answer the complaint in this 
action, and to serve a copy of your answer on the plaintiff's 
attorney within twenty days after the service of this summons, ex- 
clusive of the day of service, and in case of your failure to ap- 
pear or answer, judgment will be taken against you by default 
for the relief demanded in the complaint. 

Dated October 22, 1886. 

AUGUSTUS N. WELLER, 
Plaintiff’s Attorney. 
Office address, No. 97 Nassau-st., New York city. 

Notice.—Take notice, that upon your default to appear or an- 
swer the above summons, judgment will be taken against you 
for the sum of two thousand and twenty-eight 93-100 dollars, 
with interest from March 4, 1885, and with costs of this action. 

AUGUSTUS N. WELLER, 
Plaintiff's Attorney, 
New York city. 

To the above named defendant, Wilhelmine C. Schaeffer : 

The foregoing summons is served upon you by pubiication, 
pursuant to an order of Hon. Charles H. Van Brunt, one of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the State of New York, dated 
November 17, 1886, and filed with the complaint herein in the 
office of the Cierk of the city and county of New York, at his 
office in the County Court House, in said city. 

AUGUSTUS N. WELLER, 
Plaintiff's Attorney. 
Office and Post Office address, No. 97 Nassau-st., New York 





FRANCIS NEPPERT, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


lPrlanNo STOOLS, 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO COVERS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


PIANO SCARFS WITH FRONTS. 

1 Embroidered PIANO COVERS. Goods sent on approbation. 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List before purchasing elsewhere, 

390 CANAL STREET (near West Broadway), NEW YORK. 








Importer of Silk 








The Reynolds Combination Pisno-Mover. 


Handles both Uprights and Squares with safety 
and ease. 


Henry F: Miler & Sons Piano Co, 


BosTomw. 
Office and Wareroomis, 


156 TREMONT 8T., BOSTON. 


1428 OHESTNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTORY AT WAKEFIELD, MASS. 


GOLD STRING PIANOS. 


Warerooms: 1109 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MACKER 
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PATENTED 


1878. 
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It controls all piano-moving whenever used. 


The “TIEEL 


IVERS3PON 
PIANOS © 


WAREROOMS: 


— UNEXCELLED IN — 


Beauty of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
— Thoroughness of Construction. 


. FACTORIES: 


Address REYNOLDS & TOMBLIN, De Kalb, lil. 





yo ACCEPT A FEW MORE STUDENTS 

for thorough instruction in Harmony, Coun- 
terpoint or Composition; Terms, $5 per lesson 
Reference, Charles F. Tretbar, Steinway Hall. 
F, DOLAND, Pupil of E. F. Richter and Moritz 


Hauptmann. Address 22 West rsth Street. 


Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York, 











SETH THOMAS 


WATCH 


Best Watch in America 
for the Price. 








PUFEES ANOS 


are surpassed by Be made either side 
of the Atlantic and are recommended by 


+ Liszt Rubinstein, Scharwenka 


Apply for Price-Lists and Illustrations, 
L. NEUFELD, 12-18, Kronenst. Berlin. 


181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Cambridgeport 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATEHS 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Corner of Crove and {ith Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 





JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO., 
Violin Makers, 


IMPORTERS OF 


SUPERIOR ROMAN 


— AND— 


PADUA STRINGS, 
FINE BOWS, 


Cases, &c. 


LARGE COLLECTION OF 
Old and New Violins, Violas and Cellos. 


@” ARTISTIC REPAIRING. 


2 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





UPRIGHT 


RIGH 


mar 


PIANOS 


Ci RIST| 


CHRISTIE & CO., 518_to 526 W. 48th St. 





JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Planolorte Strings and Desks 


DEALER iN MUSIC WIRE, 
402, 406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York, 


W.1L BUM & 00 


Piano Manufacturers. 


FIRST-CLASS PIANOS at Very Low Prices. 


DEALERS’ OPPORTUNITY | 


GB Corrgsponpence Souicirep. 


Office and Warerooms: 243-245 E. Chicago Ave. ; 


Factory: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
CHICAGO, IL1.. 


| VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 
Importer and Dealer in Cremona Violi 
| and Cellos, Italian, French, mona, Vio pom —_ 
| makers. 
| Roman Strings, Fine Bows, Artistic Repairing. 
Address 23 Union Square, New York, 
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The Trade. 
—N. J. Haines, Jr., was in Boston last week. 
—Decker & Son have nothing to say to us, except that business 
is rushing. 
—J. Topping, of Calais, Me., was in Boston last week. 
ping is Chickering agent. 


Top- 


—Col. Julius Estey was in Boston last Saturday, and returned 
to Brattleboro the same day. 

—Mr. H. L. Benham, formerly with Wurlitzer Brothers, Cin- 
cinnati, is now with Smith & Nixon, of the same city. 

—The big Sohmer factory in Astoria is under roof. It can be 
seen on this side of the river at the foot of Eighty-fifth-st. 

—Cressy & Usher have just opened new warerooms in Port- 
Me. The firm areagents for Weber and for Vose pianos. 

—Mr. Francis Connor’s large scale upright is reported as hav- 
ing a big sale by all his agents. Mr. Connor is forced to work 
his men at night to fil) his orders. 


land, 


-Coi. William Moore, of the Everett Piano Company, Bos- 
ton, who has been West on important business, passed through 
this city Monday night on his way home. 

—Mr. George Neill, formerly with Chickering & Sons and who 
was to take charge of the McCammon factory, at Albany, has re- 
turned to this city after declining the Albany position. 

—Great progress has been made in the department of reed 
organ construction by the Peloubet Company, at Bloomfield, N. J., 
where a new instrument has been made which, when placed on 
the market, will astonish the cognoscenti. 

—Among the patents granted by the United States Patent 
Office during the week ending November 23 were the following : 
For stringed musical instrument, to M. W. White. ..No. 353,277 
For key-beard for musical instruments, to W. T. 

WEE «00 00066007.0084)002 0000 sie hare beeen No. 352,965 
O. Bodman & Son, of Attleboro, Mass., have 
recently moved into a new and beautiful store, where they have 


— Messrs. H 


ample room to display their fine assortment of pianos and organs. 
Mr. Bodman retains the good will and confidence of the people of 
Attleboro, and states that the fall trade is very good. 


—Presto says: ‘‘ In the sudden death of Mr, J. W. Moffatt on 
the roth inst. Manager C. Y. Lucas, of Lyons & Healy's branch 
house, has lost a very valuable salesman. Mr. Moffatt came 
from Carthage, Mo., where he had been connected with Mr, J. 
W. Knepper. He had been sick but a few days. Saturday 
night previous to his death he became delirious and assistance 
was called to help quiet him. It was thought he had become in- 
sane and officers took him to the police-station in a patrol wagon. 
It is asserted that he was treated ‘brutally and inhumanly’ by 
the officers and others, and by the city physician, and a verdict to 
this effect was issued by the coroner’s jury. Mr. Lucas has 
shown much interest in the welfare of the deceased and _ his 
family.” 

—The new, large Jardine organ, built by Jardine & Son, of 
this city, and designed by Walter D. Moses & Co,, of Richmond, 
Va., for the Park Place Methodist Episcopal Church, of that 
city, was inaugurated in the church on Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 23. The organists who played were Mr. E. G. Jar- 
gine and Dr. F. N. Caulfield. Mrs. Silas Shelburne sang a 
soprano solo; Mr. Charles Sizer, a tenor solo, and Mr. Douglas 
Leftwich, a baritone solo. The organ has 28 stops and 1,156 
pipes. 

—A chin-rest for violins has been patented by Mr. William V. 
Arthur, of Oakland, Cal... It is made of hard wood or other 
suitable material, and has its top surface hollowed out to adapt it 
to receive that part of the jaw usually rested on the top, the rest 
when in place being above the belly of the violin, and not in con- 
tact with any of the vibrating parts. 

—The Latona Society, of Harlem, will give an instrumental 
and vocal concert to-night at Behning’s Hall, over H. Behning & 
Son’s pian. warerooms at Nos, 157 and 159 East 128th-st. The 
attendance will be large and fashionable. 

—H. F. Ramsdell, dealer in pianos and organs, Eastport, 
Me., and who recently suffered loss on account of the big fire, 
is going ahead with greater vigor than ever. 

ANTED—By an old and well-established music-house in 

one of the largest cities of Pennsylvania a good, active 

traveling salesman for pianos and organs of highest grades. Ad- 
dress ‘* Music,” care of MUSICAL CouRIER. 





—Kranich & Bach are enjoying their share of the busy season. 
Business with them is excellent. 

—It is reported that Mr. Jack Haynes has become a partner of 
John F Huner, the piano maker, on West Thirty-sixth-st. 

—Mr. R. W. Blake, of the Sterling Company, returned from 
the West on Sunday night. The orders for Sterling pianos are 
really phenomenal in numbers. 

—The agency for the United States of the J. & P. Schiedmayer 
pianos, manufactured in Stuttgart, Germany, has been placed in 
the hands of two young men in this city, who will soon make the 
announcement to the trade. One piano has been shipped to a 
Chicago firm for inspection and there are several pianos here in 
bond now. 

—The demand for squares and baby grands at George Steck & 
Co.'s is larger than ever, and rosewood cases are in extraordinary 
demand. There are thousands of people who will buy only rose- 
wood pianos, as they are called. Mr. George Steck is in Califor- 
nia, and will spend some time in San Francisco, San José and 
Los Angeles. 








The Techniphone Company. 
HE Techniphone Company, organized under the 
laws of the State of New York, capital, $100,000, fuly-paid 
and unassessable, have authorized the sale of a portion of the 
trusteed stock, the funds to be applied in providing additional 
facilities for the manufacture of techniphones to meet the in- 
creased demand, both foreign and domestic. 

In the short time that the techniphone has been before the 
musical world, it has received unqualified, enthusiastic indorse- 
ment from the most distinguished musicians and artists and is 
already in daily use in the leading seminaries and conservatories 
of music of the country. 

The enormous demand for just such an instrument as the 
techniphone, an instrument which does away with the intolerable 
annoyance of piano-drumming ; which saves the wear and tear 
of the nerves; which saves the tone and action of the pianos ; 
which introduces a hitherto unknown clearness, thoroughness and 
exactness in the study of the piano ; which lightens the labor and 
facilitates the progress of the pupil is a sufficient guarantee of the 
moneyed value of the patents. 

The various patents under which the Techniphone Company are 
working, being the first of the kind ever applied for, are com- 





plete and comprehensive and cover the United States and Europe. 





AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO. 








OFFER TO THE TRADE THEIR NEW AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES OF 


oe____ ao. 9 
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~~ Orchestral, Upright and Square Grand 3 





vs 
HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH, 


2 AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


at >4. 
vw 
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PIANO-FORTES. 








HANDSOME’ IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCR, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISE 


i" AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 





Correspondence Solicited, 


»>-+. 
vr 





wae CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. <q 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d St 





NEW YORK:. 


| Factories, 251 East 33d and 406 and 408 East 30th St. 











THE TECHNIPHONE, “n> 


N instrument with a pianoforte key-board and a genuine piano touch, designed to take the place of the 
planotorte as an improvement upon it in learning the mechanism or technique of piano-playing, on 
which all actual practice of finger exerc'ses, scales, arpeggios, chords, velocity, time, accentuation, and all 
training of fingers and joints to delicacy or strength of touch, to suppleness, flexibility and precision, can be 
done, including the practice of pieces, It accelerates progress, saves money, saves nerves and saves the 


action and tone of the piano. 
of tones and frequent repetition of passages is sure to beget. 


superior to the eye in taking exact measurements, 


THE TECHNIPHONE Co., 
7 West Fourteenth Street, New York, 


CHICAGO; LYON & HEALY, 


It saves the player from that weariness and satiety which the constant hearing 
D For the easy, certain, almost automatic 
acquiring of a perfect legato, and all grades of staccato, it is as superior to the piano as the foot-rule is 





BENT PIANOS Pt cxceuence. 


R.+M.+BENT «+ &+co., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED — 


Three Unison, Full Agraffe, Square and Upright Pianos, 


UNEQUALED IN TONE, TOUCH AND DURABILITY. PRICES MODERATE. 
New Catalogue, Address R, M. BENT & CO., 453 West 36th Street. NEW YORK, 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & Gross 


*" ——MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Pianoforte Actions, 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
—-NEW YORK +— 


—* ESTABLISHED 1843. -%—- 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 1754 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


WHEELOCK PIANOS 


MANUFACTORY: 


Nos. 763 to 785 East 149th Street. 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 














WAREROOMS: 


No. 25 Hast 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1849,) 


Manufacturers of SQUARE, UPRIGHT AND COTTAGE 


Piano-Fortes. 


More than 40,000 Made and in Use. 
EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


—k Dlustrated Catalogue =E"ree. + 





~<o- 


Warerooms, 146 A Tremont St, Boston. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
a tee EEE (if) 86 ShCoNS steer. ime tone. 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE VU. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 














HAZELTON 





BROTHERS, 





~<Q.- eo 


>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, > 


WNos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NE W YORK. 














BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 
Between Fifth & nef NEW. YORK. 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now 





PIANO 





JAMES & HOLMSTRO 


THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 
EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 


OF STRICTLY FINE GRADE AT 
MEDIUM PRICES. 


233 & 235 E. Twenty-First St.. 
NEw TORE. 





— WE oe ie TURE —— 


Grand, Upriot ad = 


in the Trade. 











HALLET & DAVIS GO.'S PIANOS. 


44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. (. 
Market and Powell Streets, San Franiscco, Cal. FACTORY: Boston. Mass. 


WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont street, Boston ; 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Lisz' para hewn del, Stra 
“Abe, Paull Titiens, Heilbro: as Gee ny’s 
” Gre aan Waele 








UNION CENTRAL NEWBY & EVANS 


LifpInsuranceCo. | orioht Pianos 


HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! tit ss emacs 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over $3,000,000. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEV TORE. 


JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. 
LIST. OF SUR LARGEST 


ALFRED E, HATCH, 2 Gorman St., Baltimore, 
Supt. Eastern Department. 





GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth arene. Cathedral, N.Y., 
manuals ; St. Geo s Ch., 
ry Sh. Paul's ME. Ch. 
&. * Se + sey ye ome e re. 

rooklyn 
sein Pie Frese. 
San F, Sng ee ony Gh Ch.. 
New and Pitts- 

oD 




















C. A. SMITH & CO. 
MF 1dN0s. 


— OF — 
89 and 91 East Indiana ‘enidet 


Upright = Pia ) 








BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. 
BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. 
BROOKLYN—95 Broadway, E. D. 
REOOKLYN—794 Broadway, E. D. 


HREKBORN G. SJE, 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY CORNER WILLOUGHBY AND RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 














— THE OLD RELIABLE — 


tmeRADBURY’- PLANO, 


Warerooms and Principal Office: 


No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street, 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Penpsylvania Ave 
PHILADELPHIA—1020 Arch Street, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS—484 Broadway, 

OASE FAOCTORY—LEOMINSTER, MASS, 
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ME OLD stand TV ARTIN GUIT ARS THE ONLY AELUBLE 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
w= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME’ NAME. <a 































For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, ” ‘They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such 7,4 

Madame De GON], Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON, | 


but deem it unnecessary to de so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars. 
also in Europe. 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


. H. WORRELL, — 
| and many others. 


— N. W. GOULD, 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


CRANE & CHAPUIS, BEHR BROS. & CO. 


13 University Place, New York, NEW PATENT 
PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. Harmonic Upright 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 
C KURT ZMAN, cana. square ana upright sre teat 
_tsPrAkNOFKFORTESG + 
+~PIANOFORTES,: 























TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: 
of TONE, which rt REMARKA 





H_ even throw 
- CONSTRUCTION, EXCELLENCE of DESI 
\ a B PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.” 


IGN, and 








106, 108 and 110 Broadway. Buffalo, N. Y. 





Pee Akh ee 
SGN Ming 


§. 6. CHICKERING 


Upright Pianos. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Warerooms, No. 158 Tremont Street 
Factory, No. 134 Hampden Street, 


BostTan; MASSB. 


5 








MITH 


AMERICAN 


ORGANS 


— AND — 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
(a Over 100,000 Made and Sold. 
Catalogues free on application. 
THE 





SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO,, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


KipAck 


Grand. Square and Uoright 


e ., N ) yy > i— % 
+ ) 
YX J J ‘ a 
Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. . 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
straments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 
&@™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 
Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 tu 245 E. 23d St., New York 











ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in ) every respect. 











A specialt ws of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
ARTISI t* DECORATION OF 

RONT PIPEs. 
Is also prepared Ry furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c, 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved Biano« Legs, 








LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 
A large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 





WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET. 


B/ Factory, 999, 294, 296 and 298 Eleventh Ave. 


29th » Street, New York 








5 = 


Grand. Square and Uprizht 


PIANOFORTES, 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty dpe and upon’ their excellence alone 
have attaine 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and llity. 





Every Piano Fu_ty WARRANTED FoR Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 


112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 














THE OELEBRATED 


WEAVER 


Parlor and Chapel Organs. 


Agents wanted in every State and Territory. First- 
class Instruments and thorough protection guaranteed, 
Send for Catalogues, Testimonials, &c., to the 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
FACTORY; YORK PA. 


BILLINGS & C0., 


(Established 1870,) 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


tf 1 
PATTI” PIANO, 
2 West 14th ait New York. 








FACTORY: 
Greenpoint, Long Island. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Pianoin America. (28 Senu for Catalogue, 











N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 














PIANOFORTE 








MANUFACTORY 


— OF — 


GEBRUDER KNAKE, 


MUNSTER IN WESTFALIA, GERMANY. 





Factory one of the Oldest Established in Germany. 





te INSTRUMENTS FOR EXPORT A SPECIALTY. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN 60, 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


A LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


PACKARD ORGAN. 


~u#IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! + ~ 


ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GEO. STECK & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 

















—i— 
LITTLE GIANT. 


SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 


Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


- He - 
BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE, 


THE 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Small Apartments 


Hie 











bility. 
— ee 








AUGUST SAUER, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF THE 


oS. DD. PHASE 
Patent German Silver Action-Rails, 


99 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK. 





The best rail ever used in Piano Actions. No piano 
complete without it; far superior to the old wood and | 
brass shell rail A’ most complete and elegant im- | 
provement in pianos 


WEGMAN & HENNING, 


Piano Manufacturers. 


UPRIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


IrTexaca, IN. XY. 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


y AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
_RESENTED. ‘SaTALQees, &c,, FREE, 


b MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa pied 





STULTZ & BAUER, 


Upright and Square 


jPLADOS. 


Factory and Warercoms. 338 and 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


340 East 31st Street, New York, 








— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE — 


New Burdett Organ List. ( 


BURDE1T ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, i 








MCPHAIL 


FIRST-CLASS 
UPRIGHT 


PIANOS, 


630 Washington Street, BOSTON. 





TABER 


ORGAN CO. 


FACTORY, 
Worcester, Mass. 











R. W. TANNER & SON, 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Nickel-Plati: 
Malleable lron Castings. 


Patented. 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &. 
. Bronzing and Japanni Fine Gray and 
tin i'kinds of Piano Bolts 
constantly on d. 





 STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th 





and 13th Streets, New York. 


Sad 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT FIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 

Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. 
| San Francisco, and many others. 


@ wisn fot Weve Toten Ser NEW YORK. 
The Best Piano in the Market. 
FPEER & son » Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK 





Steele, Hartman, of 





Gi Special Terms and Prices to 
Responsible Dealers. 








GHORGE BOTHNER, 
Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW FACTORY. 135 and 187 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CoO., 








103 East Fourteenth St., 
NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


PIANO COVERS 
AND SCARFS 


Piano Stools, 
Music Racks 

Artists’ Busts 

c., &e, 
— Goods sen 
Y on Selection 
to the Trade, 
Lowest Prices. 

Ottoman 
Piano - Stoo] 

a great 

Specially. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 
P. O. Box 2920. Next to Steinway Hall. (4 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 


Square 


? Uprieht Pianofortes 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453. 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRBST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STHINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), ih their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


~ No. 15 Lewer Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG QERMANY,. 

















Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 





Long Island City, opposite r2oth Street, New York City. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS. 
These Organs have received Highest Awards at all Great World’s 
Exhibitions for nineteen years. _ 
““ Matchless, unrivaled.” —Franz Liszt. 
“ Musicians generally regard them as unequaled.”—Tueo. THomas. 
Send for latest Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to, containing 100 styles, from 


$22.00 to $900.00. 
PIANOS. 


The Improved Method of Stringing, introduced and perfected by 
Mason & HamLIin, is conceded by competent judges to constitute a 
radical advance in Pianoforte construction, securing thereby remarkable 


refinement and musical purity of tone. 
These Pianos do not require one-quarter as much tuning as Pianos 


generally. Descriptive Catalogue by mail. 


ORGAN & PIANO CO 


154 Tremont St., Boston; 46 E. 14th St. (Union Sq.), New York; 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

















QNLY THE BEST T MATERIALS | USED, 





C.C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Sauare Pianos. 
NO. 5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 


























Vienna, 1873. 


FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N, Y. 


PIANOZORGAN § 















Paris, 1878. 








SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, ae N. ¥. 


2 MATERIALS, 








- FELT &. SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE,N vA 





122 Hast ane STREET, NEw YORK. 





‘BEHNING 


Square, Upright and Crand Pianos 





3 WEST 14th ST, 


NEW YORK, 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BEHNING & SON. 








783. BACON PIANOS. ‘886. 


FRANCIS BACON’S PIANO FACTORY, 
Nos. 19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Ave., New York : 


JAMES M.STARR&CO. - 


— SUCCESSORS TO — 


4 Chase Piano Co.f | 
er we 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 














LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 198 Duane Street, Cor, Church, New , York. 





2F SAS 





